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As you page through it, you will 
see new improvements in the de- 
sign and structure of Mitchell 
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several new pieces of equipment 
which are particularly adapted 
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copy today. 
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World at Play 


At the Galloping Hill Golf Course.—At 
the Galloping Hill golf course maintained by the 
Union County, New Jersey, Park Commission, 
season tickets at $25.00 permitting play at all 
times are available for residents of Union County. 
In 1929 there were 195 full season and seventeen 
short season tickets issued resulting in 6,737 daily 
registrations. There were more players on the 
course weekdays than on Saturdays, Sundays and 
holidays. Work is progressing on the additional 
nine holes and it is expected that the entire course 
of twenty-seven holes will be in operation in time 


for the 1931 season. 


To Insure Preservation of Recreation 
Areas.—The following resolution relative to the 
allocation of recreation areas was passed by the 
City Council of Long Beach, California: 

“Be it resolved by the City Council of the City 
of Long Beach, on the seventh day of February, 
1930, in regulation session assembled, that it is 
hereby declared to be the intention of the City 
Council to hereafter require provision for a park 
or play field of adequate size in all plats of sub- 
divisions submitted for approval, which are of 
such sizes and in such locations as are desirable, 
and where future development will require such 
facilities; also that copies of this resolution be 
filed with the Park Commission, the Planning 
Commission, and the Playground and Recreation 


Commission.” 


Increased Acreage in Allentown.—Allen- 
town, Pennsylvania, through the efforts of the 
Recreation Commission, has purchased thirty-five 
acres of property to be used for park and -recrea- 
tion purposes. In addition to this purchase four 
lots, adjoining two given the city, have also been 


bought. This ground is now large enough for 


tennis courts and money has been provided for 
their construction. 


A Memorial in Nashville.—As a memorial 
to her husband, Mrs. Percy Warner will give the 
city of Nashville, Tennessee, a memorial arch 
costing $20,000 which is to be placed at the en- 
trance of the park bearing Mr. Warner’s name. 
The park consists of 2,400 acres of land of which 
Colonel Luke Lea, Mr. Warner’s son-in-law, gave 
720 acres and the Nashville Railway and Light- 
ing Company, of which Mr. Warner was one of 
the pioneer developers, 170 acres. To this total 
of almost 900 acres the Park Commissioners have 
made gradual additions of land bringing the acre- 
age up to 2,400 acres. 


Parks and Playgrounds of Wilmington, 
Delaware.—The 1929 report of the Board of 
Park Commissioners of Wilmington, Delaware, 
is a fascinating history of the development of the 
city’s parks and playgrounds, a description of the 
facilities available and a forecast of future needs 
with recommendations for development. The 
Board has also published a pamphlet, Manual of 
the Parks of Wilmington, which gives in detail 
the history and description of each park, its size, 
cost of land and of maintenance with recommen- 
dations for its future development. There is an 
interesting table telling of the opportunities the 
parks offer for such activities as tennis, baseball, 
football, swimming, soccer and playgrounds. The 
report and manual are notable examples of the 
way in which records of municipal facilities for 
recreation may be made to present a vivid picture. 


$25,000,000 for New York Parks.—New 
York has entered upon a $25,000,000 program, 
covering a four year period, for the acquisition 
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of new park lands and the improvement of exist- 
ing city parks. Many playgrounds will be in- 
cluded in the development. Of the $25,000,000, 
$6,000,000 will be allocated to Manhattan, $4,000,- 
000 to the Bronx, $4,000,000 to Brooklyn, $6,000,- 
000 to Queens and $4,000,000 to Richmond. 


Economy in Administration—W. C. 
Batchelor, Superintendent of Recreation in Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, in a report to the Depart- 
ment of Public Works states that thirty-nine pub- 
lic schools made regular daily use of city play- 
grounds for outdoor play throughout the past 
school year, while in addition 1,400 permits were 
issued during 1929 to high schools and grade 
schools for the use of city athletic fields. On the 
other hand, thirty-one school buildings and 
twenty-two school grounds were used throughout 
the summer by the Bureau of Recreation in con- 
nection with summer playground activities. This 
interchange in the use of city and Board of Edu- 
cation property, involving a saving of many thou- 
sands of dollars, has increased about 300 percent 


during the past four years. 


In Commemoration of Pioneer Days and 
Deeds.—To make appropriate recognition of the 
sturdy characters of the pioneer period, John Har- 
ris, whose forebears were among the pioneers in 
Nebraska, has purchased 500 acres of open space 
in Lincoln skirted by stretches of natural timber 
and has presented the property to the city. In 
addition, Mr. Harris has commissioned a world- 
famous sculptor to make a life size buffalo in 
bronze to be placed at the summit of the knoll 
in the park and near the main entrance. A firm 
of golf landscape experts has been employed to 
lay out eight nine-hole courses so arranged that 
each starts and ends at the club house location and 
so designed that they can be played as nine, 
eighteen or twenty-seven holes. Under the direc- 
tion of a widely known architect the entire fifty 
acre area is embraced in a comprehensive and 
artistic scheme. A natural amphitheatre on a 
crescent hillside will accommodate many thousand 
people, while a natural grove provides a perfect 
sound reflector. Extensive spaces will be laid 
out for baseball, tennis and outdoor games of 
every type. The park will be known as Pioneer 
Park in accordance with the wishes of the donor, 
and thus the sentiments of pioneer days will most 
appropriately be perpetuated in its use for play- 
grounds for new generations. 


Park Becomes Home of Historical Society. 
—In the park at Ft. Wayne, Indiana, given to the 
city by Colonel Thomas W. Swinney, the Board 
of Park Commissioners has set aside the Swinney 
mansion as a home for the Allen County-Fort 
Wayne Historical Society, to be jointly supported 
by city and county. The society has a fine collec- 
tion of historical books, portraits of early settlers 
and an extensive museum of Indian and other 
historical relics of the early days of that historic 
city. 





A Park for Residents.—At Birmingham, 
Michigan, is located Bloomfield Park, a center 
which is administered in a rather unique way. 
The park is designed exclusively for the use of 
the people of Bloomfield Township and _ their 
friends. Property cards entitling their holders to 
the use of the park are issued to property own- 
ers, while privilege cards are given the people 
renting within the township. In order to use the 
community house at the park and the recreation 
facilities, holders of the cards must present them. 
Recreation facilities include a nine-hole golf 
course and facilities for tennis, shuffleboard, base- 
ball, horseshoe pitching, archery, croquet and 
bowling on the green. There are three small lakes 
which can be used for bathing. The property, 
well located with reference to the village of Bir- 
mingham, covers ten acres. A river runs through 
the tract and four small lakes surround the golf 
course. The only charge made is for golf and 
the fees from the use of the golf course will, it 
is hoped, pay the operating expenses of the park. 


Faxon Field.—For many years the citizens of 
Quincy, Massachusetts, have had for their enjoy- 
ment Merrymount Park, a part of the Adams es- 
tate set aside for the use of the people. Recently 
Henry M. Faxon has presented to the city an 
area of approximately 20 acres, about half the 
size of Boston Common, for use as a park to be 
known as Faxon Field. Not only has the donor 
given the land and plan but each year he has pro- 
vided filling and labor to complete a portion of 
the whole project. A play area is now available 
upon which baseball and football are played. A 
boundary walk and planting have been placed 
and the latest improvement is the completion of 
six tennis courts of the most approved design. 
After this gift to the city, according to the March 
issue of Parks and Recreation, a new high school 
was built on adjoining land and at a diagonal cor- 
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ner a new police station constructed, thus bringing 
public buildings into relation with the park. 


A Park for Marblehead.—Marblehead, Mas- 
sachusetts, has received a large plot of land to 
be used for recreation purposes. The gift was 
made by Mrs. Samuel Hobbs as a memorial for 
her husband, a Boston business man. No stipu- 
lations have been laid down regarding the devel- 
opment of land which is valued at $35,000. 


A Civic and Recreation Center.—The Henry 
E. Huntington School at San Marino, California, 
is serving not only as the educational center for 
the city but also as a social center for citizens of 
all ages. In making the school a center of this 
type the School Board authorized the erection on 
the school grounds of a one-story building which 
will house the county branch library. Lighted 
tennis courts and a baseball diamond afford en- 
joyment to many hundreds of residents who can- 
not use them during the day. As the only audi- 
torium in the city is located in the school build- 
ing, all meetings of organizations of a social or 
civic nature are held here in the school auditorium 


or the cafeteria. 


Play Space in Turkey.—The Minister of 
Eduation in Turkey has requested that every new 
school building erected shall have connected with 
it an area devoted to playground use. 


A New Bathing Pavilion for Newton.— 
Newton Highlands, Massachusetts, is to have a 
new bathing and skating pavillion at Crystal Lake 
which will form a part of the Newton playground 
In the summer time the building will be 
operated for bathing purposes and will provide 


system. 


ample dressing quarters and locker rooms for 422 
people, each having a single locker. Of this num- 
ber 222 will have separate dressing booths, the 
number being equally divided between the sexes. 
Shower baths and toilet facilities will be provided. 
A recreation room with a large open fire-place 
will form the center of the main structure which 
will be surrounded by a large piazza. In the win- 
ter the portion which contains the dressing booths 
and showers will be closed and the building will 
be turned over to the skaters who will check their 
belongings in the recreation room and find warmth 


and comfort there. The building will be fireproof 


in its construction with walls of terra cotta blocks 
with stucco on the exterior and painted inside. 
The floors will be of concrete. 


An Athletic Field for Weymouth.—During 
the past five years Weymouth, Massachusetts, has 
expended $44,000 in the development of a four- 
teen acre piece of land as an athletic field. Ernst 
Hermann, of Newton, Massachusetts, laid out the 
field for the high school officials. Across the 
street lies a tract of four acres which will be 
equipped for girls’ sports with tennis courts, field 
hockey, basketball and volley ball courts. 


Their Own.—The Negro boys of Charlotte 
are rejoicing in the acquisition of a six acre tract 
of land made available by the Charlotte Water 
Works in a community where there is no open 
land on which the boys may play baseball. The 
boys will do the necessary work of leveling off the 
ground and building the bleachers and backstops. 
The Playground and Recreation Commission will 
supply the material and the heavy machinery nec- 
essary for the work. 


The Switzerland “Horte.”—One of the 
oldest institutions conducted by the school system 
in Switzerland is the so-called “Horte,” a room 
or several rooms in a school building or nearby 
center where children whose mothers are working 
are taken care of after school hours, at noon and 
in the evenings. The center is under the super- 
vision of trained workers, either teachers or social 
workers. Home lessons for the following day are 
the first item on the program, after which follow 
play, storytelling, reading and games until seven 
o’clock when all the children are dismissed. Sim- 
ple but wholesome meals are served twice during 
the day. The work of the Horte is carried on 
during the summer when the children are taken 
care of for the entire day, partly in fresh air 
schools and camps and partly in the city. Regu- 
lar outdoor play evenings, another leisure time 
activity carried on by the teachers, bring together 
once a week children of the same grade who meet 
after school hours for an evening of active play 
out of doors. During the summer holidays the 
schools organize at a low cost trips into the moun- 
tains lasting three or four days. 


A Juvenile Toy Company.—The Wakeman 
Memorial of Southport, Connecticut, has devel- 
oped a novel organization in connection with the 
handcraft program which is known as the “Toy 
Company.” This company has been organized as 
corporations are formed, with shares of stocks, 
dividends, wages, officers and a sales department. 
Stock may be secured by any boy in Southport 
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whether he works in the shop or not, and any 
boy, whether a stockholder or not, may work in 
the shop. Last year 415 articles were manufac- 
tured and sales amounted to $231.18. Dividends 
amounting to fifteen cents a share were paid on 
stock whose par value was twenty-five cents. 


“Playthings.”— More and more attention is be- 
ing given to the problem of playthings for chil- 
dren. Parents are more concerned than formerly 
as to the toys they purchase. When one has a 
little leisure time it is well worth while to visit 
the Children’s Art and Play Center located at 
69th Street near Fifth Avenue in New York 
City. The atmosphere is pleasant, the walls are 
light green and yellow silk curtains decorate the 
windows. The women in charge, trained and well 
qualified, give careful consideration to the part 
properly selected toys may play in developing be- 
havior through increasing emotional stability, in 
developing talent in music and art, in securing 
interest in good reading, in acquiring skill in the 
use of housekeeping toys and cultural toys. There 
is a display of furniture properly designed for 
children’s use. One of the leaders teaches at 
Teachers College, New York City, and uses the 
tests and materials in the curriculum there. 


A Bureau of Youth Activities.—Longview, 
Washington, has a Bureau of Youth Activities, 
a volunteer organization composed of members 
from the Rotary, Kiwanis and Lions service clubs 
and the Chamber of Commerce. The purpose of 
this committee is to coordinate all the youth ac- 
tivities of the city so that there will be no over- 
lapping and the greatest benefits will accrue from 
the money expended. It is one of the tasks of 
the committee to suggest a program of activities 
for the various service clubs. Last year the Lions 
Club, which was given charge of one of the play- 
grounds, installed a wading pool, shower baths 
and lavatories. The Kiwanis Club was given the 
sponsorship of a boys’ band and organized a band 
of thirty-five pieces. The Rotary Club was made 
responsible for the organization of two Boy Scout 
troops. In addition to the work of the individual 
clubs, the committee itself raised funds and went 
to the rescue wherever the need was greatest. As 
one of its responsibilities it sponsored the junior 
baseball leagues and assumed major leadership 
in conducting the playground work. The secre- 
tary of the Chamber of Commeree serves as sec- 
retary of the Bureau of Youth Activities. 


Play in Institutions.—Each Monday evening 
the Playground and Recreation Commission of 
Springfield, Illinois, holds a handcraft class for 
the crippled children at St. John’s Sanatorium. 
The girls delight in dressing dolls while the boys 
greatly enjoy making dol! furniture and movable 
toys. 

Playground children of Lynchburg, Virginia, 
are making scrap books and giving them to the 
Crippled Children’s Hospital. They are also tell- 
ing stories to the children in hospitals. 


Music in Jacksonville.—Under the auspices 
of the Jacksonville, Florida, Recreation Commis- 
sion a junior band composed of boys and girls 
has been organized and there is a philharmonic 
orchestra with a volunteer director which is defi- 
nitely affiliated with the department. Music and 
a hall for rehearsals are furnished the orchestra 
by the Recreation Department. The orchestra 
plays at all public affairs held by the Department 
which require orchestral music. Recently a saxo- 
phone band has become affiliated with the Depart- 
ment which gives concerts for the Department 
and offers an opportunity for men and women 
to join without fees. With the musical organiza- 
tions now existing, the Department is able to pro- 
vide all necessary music for concerts or opera 
productions and for many civic functions. 


Racine’s Municipal Music Program.— 
Racine, Wisconsin, according to the American 
City for January, 1930, is fortunate in having in 
Mayor William H. Armstrong a music lover who 
believes that all the citizens should have the op- 
portunity to enjoy good music. In 1927-28 
through his instrumentality the city appropriated 
$2,500 for six concerts given in Memorial Hall 
by the Racine Arion Club and the Racine Sym- 
phony Orchestra. The average attendance was 
1,300. Prior to the opening of the 1928-29 sea- 
son a new organization was formed, the choral 
and orchestral sections being merged under the 
name of Racine Philharmonic Society. An out- 
of-town soloist is employed for each concert and 
on special occasions there are several. The con- 
ductors and a few of the orchestra members are 
paid, but most of participants participate solely 
for their love of music. The municipal appropria- 
tion for last year was $3,000; for the current 
season, $3,500 has been set aside. 


Music Fests.—The Los Angeles playgrounds 
are to have a series of music “fests” with a pro- 
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gram of junior, intermediate and adult orches- 
tras, women’s choruses, children’s choruses and 
selections by harmonica bands. One of the fea- 
tures of the program at the first ground to plan 
a program will be a harmonica playing contest 
open to individual players from all grounds. 


Music Instruction in West Chicago Parks. 
lhe West Chicago Park Commissioners are 
pioneers in the instruction of music and have a 
record of seventeen years behind them in promot- 
\t the present time nine of the 
West Chicago parks are conducting a mixed 
chorus and junior and senior orchestras and are 
giving free instruction to beginners in piano, and 
in violin and other string instruments. Two days 
a week are spent at each park by able music in- 
structors, the younger children being taught in 
the afternoon, the older children and adults in the 
\pproximately 1,300 children and 
adults are taking advantage of the opportunity. 
From time to time concerts are given at each of 
the small parks culminating in June in a Junior 
and a Senior Music Festival. Several graduates 
of the West Park classes are now following music 


ing this activity. 


evening. 


as a profession 


Easter Sunrise Services.—Thirty-two hun- 
dred people crowded into all the available space 
around the sunken gardens at Oglebay Park, 


Wheeling, West Virginia, to take part in the sec- 


ond annual Easter Sunrise Service. At the ex- 
treme rear of the garden a white cross was 
erected, and at one side of the lower terrace a 
cluster of palms screened a sextet of musicians 
who accompanied the choir made up of fifty sing- 
ers. These singers, in black and white vestments, 
were arranged as a living cross on the lower ter- 
race. After the services, A. B. Brooks, Oglebay 
Park naturalist, led more than a hundred people 
on a short bird walk to one of the picnic places 
where breakfast was served. 

he third annual Easter Sunrise Service held 
under the auspices of the Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina, Park and Recreation Commission, attracted 


5,000 people and proved a most beautiful and im- 
Moravian Chorals were played 
from three o’clock in the morning 


pressive ever 
through the city 
Che band rested for an hour 
and reassembled on the stage of the Open Air 
Theatre at Independence Park where it played 
antiphonally, one part from the audience and the 
The Open Air Theatre, 


until half past four. 


other from the stag 


beautified by seeding and planting and the build- 
ing of a wall, made a splendid setting for the 
scene. 


A Storytelling Review.—On May 2nd, in one 
of Mobile’s beautiful parks, the Recreation De- 
partment presented a storytelling review where 
the children were invited to listen to stories from 
Fairyland, the Gypsy Camp, American Indians 
and the Orient. There were, too, the “Black- 
Mammy” stories so dear to children of the South. 
Suitable dances and folk songs accompanied the 
stories. 


Increase in Reading.—The Extension Library 
of the Boston Public Library has made the state- 
ment that in five years there has been an increase 
in circulation of over one million books in the 
branch libraries. This is an encouraging indica- 
tion that there is more reading in the home in spite - 
of the radio and the automobile. 


A Nature Study Hiking Club.—Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, has a nature study hiking club four 
years old which operates during the fall and 
spring months and is financed by the Recreation 
and Playgrounds Association of the city. Re- 
cently this club organized a geology class made 
up of adults, which has been held during the 
winter months. The class, with its fifteen lectures, 
is entirely self-sustaining and the material given 
is of college credit standard. The club is known 
as the “Roddy Nature Club” in honor of Dr. 
H. Justin Roddy, who is guide during the hiking 
season and instructor for the geology classes. 
This combination hiking club and geology class 
is a very popular form of adult education and 
recreation. 


Nature Hikes for Children.—Hikes for 
children are a part of the spring program of the 
nature work conducted by the Westchester County 
Recreation Commission. As planned by Mrs. 
Marguerite Schwarzman, Supervisor of Nature 
Work and founder of the children’s laboratories, 
the hikes first covered a distance of one and a half 
miles. This has been gradually extended. There 
is no age limit and any child able to walk the dis- 
tance is accepted. After the hike the children 
gather around a camp fire where they cook their 
own food, a crowning event in the day’s outing. 
Fathers, mothers, teachers and librarians are being 
recruited as leaders for the hikes. 
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Nature Training Schools.—The Coordinat- 
ing Council on Nature Activities announces that 
its 1930 nature training school will be held June 
7-20 at Camp Talualac and Camp Akiwa, Inter- 
state Park, Harriman Section, Arden, New York. 
The accessibility of the school, the unusual oppor- 
tunity it offers for first hand contact with nature, 
together with the experienced staff in charge, 
assure a successful season. Further information 
may be secured from Dr. Berthan Chapman Cady, 
in care of the Council, American Museum of Nat- 
ural History, New York City. 

The Nature Training School at Oglebay Park, 
Wheeling, West Virginia, will be held June 9-28. 
The opportunities for nature study offered by the 
300 acres of woodland comprising the park are 
unusual. The third week of the school will be 
held at a camp. Communications should be ad- 
dressed to Director, Nature Training School, 
Oglebay Park, Wheeling, West Virginia. 


Junior Police and Nurses.—Junior police and 
nurse leadership was very successfully used last 
summer by the Park and Recreation Commission 
of Altoona, Pennsylvania. Each playground had 
a lieutenant, a sergeant and two or more patrol- 
men, depending upon the size of the ground. In 
addition a Junior Police force was organized for 
the Prospect Swimming Pool. There were ninety- 
two boys associated with the organization and in 
every instance they proved a great help to the 
play leaders. Their first duty was to see that the 
younger children had a fair chance to play. In 
addition, they helped keep the grounds clean, 
inspected apparatus daily and were able to elimin- 
ate considerable rowdyism. 

Each playground also had a head nurse and 
assistant head nurse and two or more daily duty 
nurses. Eighty-six yirls took part in this project. 
Their duties were to care for the sick and injured 
and to look after the sanitary conditions of the 
playground. 


From 





Houston’s Recreation Institute. 
March 24th to April 5th, Houston, Texas, had its 
fourth recreational leaders institute under the aus- 
pices of the Recreation Institute Association. 
Classes were held daily from 7:30 to 9:30 in the 
public library. Special emphasis was laid on so- 
cial recreation, athletics for women and girls, or- 
ganization, and nature guidance. Among the 
members of the faculty were Lynn Rohrbaugh, 
Director of Church Recreation Service; Ethel 


Sowers, of the staff of the P. R. A. A.; Leroy 
Bowman, of Columbia University, and Dr. Wil- 
liam G. Vinal, of Western Reserve University. 

“Due to the high standards set by the institu- 
tion and the calibre of its instructors,” states the 
announcement, “three term hours of unspecified 
electives are allowed by the Sam Houston State 
Teachers College to those meeting all require- 
ments of thirty-six clock hours’ work in the Hous- 
ton Recreational Institute.” 


Boston Holds Recreation Institute.—The 
Community Service of Boston, Inc., of which 
D. Duncan Russell is executive, from March 12th 
to April 30th conducted a practical course for 
recreation leaders. Sessions were held once a 
week from 5 to 7 P. M., one hour being devoted 
to practical work and one to lectures on subjects 
particularly helpful to game directors, playground 
and camp instructors, teachers and social work- 
ers. The course opened with a lecture by Mrs. 
Eva W. White, formerly Director of Boston 
Community Service, on the need of trained rec- 
reation leaders. Other lectures and practical dem- 
onstrations had to do with safety programs, motor 
ability tests for girls, new developments in games, 
games of low and high organization, basketball 
officiating, model aircraft, model boat building, 
singing games, folk dancing, dramatics and hand- 
craft in recreation program, the art of storytelling 
and baseball for girls. Those taking the course 
paid a fee of $4.00. 


Community Dances.—Last summer the Board 
of Park Commissioners of Fitchburg, Massachu- 
setts, tried the experiment of conducting old-fash- 
ioned community dances out of doors. At two of 
the playgrounds an improvised platform served as 
a dance floor and music was furnished by an ac- 
complished accordion player and a violinist, aided 
and abetted by a prompter who kept the dancers 
moving in the right direction. The dances started 
at 7:45 P. M., continuing until ten o’clock. Thou- 
sands came to watch or take an active part, and 
at no time was there any disorder. 


Playground Dances in Cincinnati.—Under 
the auspices of the Public Recreation Commission 
of Cincinnati, playground dances were promoted 
last summer to provide a wholesome channel for 
the ‘teen age boys and girls living in the vicinity 
of the various playgrounds and play streets main- 
tained by the Commission. The dances were con- 
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ducted under the chaperonage of a group of 
women from each of the playground Mothers’ 
Clubs and under the direct supervision of the play 
leaders employed on the playground or play street 
during the day. 


Clubs and Classes in Los Angeles.—Weekly 
sketch clubs combining art with recreation are 
being organized by the Los Angeles Department 
of Playground and Recreation. Each week ex- 
cursions to points of scenic beauty are conducted 
under the leadership of an artist and a play lead- 
er. Members of the club spend the afternoon in 
sketching at these places and afterward they enjoy 
a picnic supper, games and stunts. While they are 
sketching relatives and friends who have accom- 
panied the artists are provided with an afternoon 
of recreation. 

The Los Angeles public is displaying such 
keen interest in the free art classes conducted 
on five playgrounds that the service will undoubt- 
edly be expanded. The classes now in operation 
are making striking screens, theatre masks, lino- 
leum cuts, home decoration articles and other 
The fencing club, the newest organiza- 
tion promoted by the Department, meets every 
Saturday at Echo Club House where instruction 


objects. 


is given. 


An Archery Club in Charlotte, North 
Carolina.—Charlotte’s new archery club organ- 
ized by the Park and Recreation Commission will 
have its own club room and workshop where mem- 
bers will make their equipment. The new archery 
range is located in one of the large parks of the 
city. 


Competing by Telegram.—The boys of 
Jacksonville, Florida, and of Knoxville, Tennes- 
see, on February 15th held an intercity miniature 
airplane contest without leaving their own com- 
munities. The Jacksonville boys flew their planes 
in the Union Terminal station, which has become 
the official airport for miniature flyers. At the 
conclusion of the flights, N. L. Mallison, Super- 
intendent of Recreation, who acted as referee and 
official timer, filed a telegram giving the results 
Through a special arrangement 
with the Postal Telegraph Company, the message 
was telegraphed to the Knoxville club after it had 


of the contest. 


filed its message giving its record. 


Play Days in Virginia.—Every county in 
Virginia has some play day exercises, according 


to Eliot V. Graves, Superintendent of Physical 
and Health Education for the state, and a large 
percentage of the counties have had play days in 
all of their schools. Field days, interpreted to 
mean county field day contests after the prelimi- 
naries have been held in various schools, were 
held in eighty-two percent of the counties. These 
field days vary in type from group activities of 
all the children to contests of winners in particular 
events. Play days have been developed from a 
rather small percentage of participants in disor- 
ganized efforts in scattered schools to a wide in- 
terest in 100 percent of the counties during the 
past five years. 

Five years ago Mr. Graves made a general sur- 
vey to secure the opinions of principals of schools. 
The results showed that not more than twenty 
percent of the pupils enrolled were taking part in 
group activities. It is known at the present time 
from actual findings of the district men that at 
least eighty percent of Virginia’s enrollment are 
now taking part in group activities. 


A Married Women’s Frolic.—On April 9th, 
Detroit’s eighth annual gymnastic demonstration 
for women was held at the Olympia stadium under 
the auspices of the Department of Recreation 
with Miss Lottie A. McDermott, Supervisor of 
Women’s and Girls’ Activities, in charge. Fifteen 
hundred married women representing more than 
seventy-five community centers took part. First 
came a demonstration of mass calisthenics. After 
this there were exhibitions of mass folk dancing, 
Maypole dances and games as played in the gym- 
nasiums throughout the city from which the par- 
ticipants came. Interspersed throughout the two 
hours’ program were various drills including the 
ball drill, flashlight drill, and combination drill 
consisting of groups wielding barbells, dumbbells 
and Indian clubs. The gypsy episode proved an 
exceedingly colorful event when a huge caravan 
entered the stage from the four corners, and the 
gypsies in costume gathered around smoldering 
bonfires. The only competitive event was a huge 
relay race in which 900 women took part. 


The Girl Problem in Los Angeles.—The 
Girls Council of Los Angeles, organized several 
years ago by the Playground and Recreation De- 
partment, is attacking with much vigor problems 
affecting the recreation of girls. In March the 
third annual conference was held with the gen- 
eral topic, Facing the Challenge of the Twentieth 
Century Girl. The Challenge as the Girl Faces 
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It, was the first topic taken up. This was followed 
by a round table discussion on The Challenge as 
the Leaders Fac: On the second day of the 
conference there were four discussion groups on 
the subject, Fa: Challenge with the. Junior 
High School Girl, the Senior High School Girl 
and the Business Other features of the pro- 
gram were addresses on The Psychological As- 
pects of the Challenge to the Twentieth Century 
Girl and Look ond the Challenge. 


Girls of Reading Hold a Banquet.—At the 
conclusion of Reading’s first year of conducting 
an organized dep ent of sports and activities 


for girls and women a banquet was held and em- 


blems awarded. ‘There was a program of music, 
addresses, dancing and the presentation of The 
Five Ghosts by the Monday Night Class in Bas- 
ketball for Beginner The fall and winter ac- 


| 


tivities for girls women sponsored by the 


Department of Public Playgrounds and Recrea- 
tion included basketball, volley ball, gymnasium 
classes, reducing ses and social dancing. Plans 


are under wa} ground ball and volley ball 


leagues for the summet 


Girls to the Fore in Elmira.—A few cities 
in the United States have had their women may- 
ors, but Elmira, New York, is perhaps the first 

Sige a 
lt happened in Girls 
Week, March 17th-23rd, when the city “went 


to boast of a girl 1 or! 
feminine” and decided, under the leadership of 
the Recreation | ssion, to give a thought to 
the girls. Monda vas devoted to the Girl and 
Her Health; Tues 


and on that day 


was Girls’ Day in Business 
school girls with an instruc- 
tor visited a numb ot business houses. On 


Wednesday inter: is focused on The Girl and 


Her City and the girls learned something of local 
government by iding elections in the high 
schools for city and county offices. Girls’ Day in 
School came on Thursday, and on Friday The 


Girl and Her R. 
special effort mad 


vas emphasized and a 
interest in games and other 
forms of recreation girls who had previously taken 
little interest ictivities. The high point 
of the week came on Saturday when the girls who 
e on Wednesday took office 


for one hour in city and county buildings. The 


were elected to 
week was brought t lose on Sunday with Girls’ 
Day in the Cl 

A School for Women Coaches.—Last sum- 
mer the North Carolina College for Women did 


pioneer work in establishing a ten days school for 
women coaches. About thirty young women from 
southern high schools and colleges representing 
Virginia, North and South Carolina, Alabama and 
Florida, took the course. So successful was the 
venture that a second school will be held this year 
at the North Carolina College for Women, under 
the auspices of the Girls’ High School Athletic 
Association of the state, from May 29th through 
June 7th. Instruction will be given in coaching 
hockey, soccer, baseball, basketball, swimming, 
tumbling, and track and field sports. Inquiries re- 
garding enrollment should be addressed to Mary 
C. Coleman, at the North Carolina College for 
Women or to Mr. Guy B. Phillips, Greensboro, 
North Carolina, care of Girls’ High School Ath- 
letic Associations. 


Golf in Detroit.—The total number of rounds 
played on the five municipal golf courses of De- 
troit, Michigan, during 1929, was 405,151. The 
fees at Belle Isle, Palmer and Chandler are twen- 
ty-five cents per round of nine holes with provi- 
sion for eighteen holes at fifty cents; at Rouge 
the charge is seventy-five cents a day with torty 
cents for the twilight period which is about three 
and a half hours prior to closing; the Rackham 
course charge is $1.00 per day until twilight and 
fifty cents for the twilight period. At this course 
the use of showers and lockers is included in the 
playing fee. The gross receipts from these 
courses for the year were $172,270; the refec- 


tories at the courses had gross receipts of $39,- 
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2. he operating costs of the courses were 
$62,736, and maintenance $73,890. The net 
profits from the courses, exclusive of the refec- 
tories, were over $35,000, with the refectories re- 
porting a profit of $8,392. 


Golf Popular in Pontiac.—The Golf League 
organized by the Recreation Department of Pon- 
tiac, Michigan, has been a very popular activity. 
the General Motors Truck League consists of 
four leagues with sixty-four teams and 128 play- 
ers, while the Oakland Motor Car Company has 
four similar leagues with 160 players. The Wil- 
is represented with two leagues of 


, , 
son roundry 


fifty-four .players, and the Business Girls have 
organize d two le agues of 100 players. All of the 
leagues use the municipal golf course for their 
I hes 


Summer Plans.—tThe Dalton Massachusetts 


Community Recreation Association will introduce 
miniature golf courses on its playgrounds this 
summer, and will install at the horseshoe pitching 
courts the electric lights used last winter at the 


An archery lane will be prepared 


tine ri? 
SAaALITI LiiiKS 


playground. 


A Tennis Center.—Plans are on foot to de- 


velop a huge tennis recreation center in Los An- 
geles to be known as the “Los Angeles Recreation 
Center at Silver Lake, East Hollywood.” Devel- 
opment calls for the replacement of wooden sheds 
which roof the northern end of the Silver Lake 
reservoir with a thick cement slab supported by 
concrete pillars. This will form the surface for 

battery of forty-eight tennis courts. On ad- 
joining land there will be constructed, if plans 
carry through, a tennis stadium, club house and 
auxiliary recreational facilities. A number of 
local tennis organizations and civic clubs have 


Playground and Recreation Depart- 
ponsoring the project. Definite plans 
show the layout and ‘specifications of 


whi \ 

the new recreation center, together with cost esti- 
mates, will be prepared by the Playground and 
Recreation Department and on completion of the 
plans leaders in the movement will consider meth- 


g the project a reality. 


Firemen and Policemen in Competition.— 


Volley ball teams from the volunteer fire com- 
panies of Reading, Pennsylvania, are vying with 
the policemen of the city for supremacy in the 
volley ball Friendly enemies in every line 


of endeavor, these two groups are finding this 
new type of competition very popular. A fire- 
men’s league of eight teams and another indus- 
trial league of ten teams have been organized 
which play one evening each week in the school 
gymnasium. The Department of Public Play- 
grounds and Recreation is in charge of the pro- 
gram. 


Oakland’s Sports Carnival.—On March 28th, 
the Industrial Athletic Association of Greater 
Oakland, California, held its tenth annual sports 
carnival with approximately 2,000 employees par- 
ticipating. Each firm taking part had representa- 
tion in the feature parade in which trophies were 
awarded the firms presenting the best appearance, 
those showing the most originality and the plants 
supplying the most grotesque float. Other fea- 
tures of the program held in the municipal audi- 
torium were relays for men and women, baseball 
for women, basketball (men and women), volley 
ball (men and women) and a roller skate contest. 
Almost sixty firms are represented in the mem- 
bership of the Association. 


Reading’s First Annual Winter Sports 
Banquet.—On April Ist Reading, Pennsylvania, 
had its first annual winter sports banquet under 
the auspices of the Department of Public Play- 
grounds and Recreation. At this time trophies 
were awarded winning teams and the mayor and 
other city officials addressed the group. A roster 
of teams showed basketball leading in popularity 
with volley ball, quoits and soccer holding their 
own in the list. There were 117 organized groups 
taking part in the winter program with a total of 
1,010 registered participants. Forty-six baseball 
teams have already signed for the spring and 
summer league. 


Basketball in the State of. Washington.— 
The Seattle Park Department, in collaboration 
with the Seattle Post Intelligencer, conducted, on 
March 6-8, the Northwest Amateur Basketball 
Tournament embracing Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho and Montana. The northwest was divided 
into eight districts, any amateur team being eligi- 
ble to compete. . District tournaments were run 
to determine which team should enter the final 
championship held on the large civic auditorium in 
Seattle. The tournament proved to be a great 
success and the fine sportsmanship was shown by 
players and fans alike throughout the tourna- 


ment. 
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Fully seven hundred men and boys took part 
last season in the Seattle Park Department’s eight 
basketball leagues. Each of the seven field houses 
entered eight teams for the two months’ basket- 
ball campaign. Eight separate leagues were 
formed, ranging from senior men to ninety pound 
hoop enthusiasts. Every team met each of its 
opponents twice, nearly 350 games being played 
in the course of the season. 


Indoor Athletic Competition for Boys’ 
Clubs.— Fifty-six Hawaii, 
Canada, and many parts of the United States 
with a total membership of over 79,000 boys took 
part in the ninth annual indoor athletic competi- 


boys’ clubs from 


tion sponsored by the Boys’ Club Federation of 
America. Medals were awarded at the annual 
convention of the Federation in Detroit in May 
to the individual boys who made the best records 
for the five competitive events—high jump, hop, 
step and jump, pull-ups, one minute basketball 
shoot and broad jump, all run on weight entry 
basis in four classes. “The competition was con- 
ducted during the entire month of March sim- 
ultaneously, each group competing 1n its own gym- 


nasium in the scheduled events. 


An Ash Can Slide. 


reation Camps and Playgrounds, County of Los 


The Department of Rec- 


Angeles, California, provides a winter sports slide 
approximately 300 feet long on a forty percent 
grade. The ash can lids which are used as tobog- 
gans go into a bank turn at the foot of the slide 
creating a spinning effect. 


A Popular Stone Shelter.—Gallows Hill 
Park, Salem, Massachusetts, the scene of the 
hanging of the witches, provides in its natural 
topography an unusually fine center for the de- 
velopment of winter sports. A natural pond fur- 
nishes five acres of ice for skating. There are 
many fine slopes for skiing and sliding and a 
toboggan slide which rests on the surface of a 
hill, steep enough to give a real thrill. Because of 
the wide use of the park for winter sport activi- 
ties, the Board of Park Commissioners has con- 
structed a stone shelter to supply some of the 
needs of the winter sports enthusiasts. The 
building, which is located by the toboggan slide 
and the skating area, is equipped with a large open 
fireplace and will later have facilities for check- 
ing and for serving home refreshments. The 
shelter house has proved to be a comfortable place 
for skaters to assemble their equipment, to rest, 
find shelter from the wind and enjoy the warmth 
from the fire. The building has been a genuine 
aid in building up the attendance of the park dur- 
ing the winter season and will serve the need in 
summer as a shelter from rain and sun. 
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The Use of Leisure’ 


HENRY SUZZALLO 


We Americans live in a work-driven world. 
The rest of the world has noticed it; and we 
are beginning to take note of it ourselves. We 
do not know just why we have gloried in this 
lopsided life. Our common talk seems to show 
that we have. We talk unduly about the day’s 
work when the day’s work is supposed to be over. 
Shop rules our minds. 

We business men and others go to conventions, 
ostensibly on a serious errand which justifies us 
among our neighbors; but down in our own re- 
bellious souls we know that we are really seeking 
change and recreation. We take a socially re- 
spectable half-vacation when our psychological 
need is for a whole and wholesome vacation that 
has no pretense of responsibility in it. Thus, we 
veil our real motives to keep our social standing 
and our personal seifrespect. 


Are We Afraid of Leisure? 


Every American who is not yet a social rebel 
is afraid to be a man of leisure. It sounds too 
much like being an idler. It is associated with 
laziness and economic parasitism. 

| wonder how we came to feel and act this 
way? Few of us know! And many do not care. 
Yet | think it will help to give us a new openness 
of mind toward our problem if we recognize how 
much the values of another day are ruling us. 

let me repeat that we often make no use of 


leisure, or a very poor use of it, because we 


are living up to the code of some dead ancestor, 
near or remote, who worked out a philosophy of 
life of his own, while we do not take the same 
liberty of fitting our working and living values to 


our own particular needs. 

We need a code of our own for a life of our 
own. Hence it is necessary for us to look sharply 
at some traditional attitudes which have trickled 
down to us through many generations, handed on 
by father to son. 

First, there is still among us that lingering 
touch of asceticism which filtered down from the 
Middle Ages. It makes us look a bit disdainfully 
on our bodies as though they were not worth 


"Reprinted through the courtesy of the author and of the 
National Education Association from the Journal of the National 
Education Association, April, 1930. Dr. Suzzallo, a well known 
educator who from 1915 to 1926 served as President of the 
University of Washington, is now director of President Hoover's 
National Advisory Committee on Education. 


serious attention as are our minds and souls. 
There is the thought, too, that a thrill of physical 
well-being is not altogether consistent with the 
good of our souls, and that to be happy in common 
human ways may not be completely conducive 
to goodness. More of us are caught in these 
tenacious attitudes than would dare to defend 
them by any rational argument. 

Then, there are some conventions among highly 
respectable people, culturally and socially speak- 
ing, which are said to be mid-Victorian. Disre- 
gardful of the instincts and impulses of human 
kind, they are both repressive and narrowly se- 
lective in determining how people shall be per- 
mitted to enjoy themselves. The pleasures of the 
parlor are to them more respectable than those 
closer to earth and human nature. Worthy leisure 
is, by this pale highbrowism, to be confined to 
the upper stories of man’s very human inheritance, 
to the polite and more or less subdued activities 
of mind and feeling. 

But more influential with us are the attitudes 
of our own American social ancestors which pour 
over from the last generation or two into this 
one. The Puritan undervalued the recreational 
side of life and disdained it. Many merely play- 
ful activities were thought to be harmful. Later, 
we conceded they were harmless. Now, we know 
they could be positively helpful to mental whole- 
someness. In addition, the Pioneer, by the un- 
conscious pressure of frontier necessity, over- 
valued work and responsibility, and gave too 
exclusive attention to them. One disdained and 
the other forsook playful leisure as an important 
part of life. Both alike damaged the free spirit 
and omitted from the American living tradition 
a sanction for recreative playfulness. Both alike 
suffered somewhat from selfdeprivation. Their 
conditions of life, however, did not make the 
deprivation tragic. Our own life and time is so 
different that a taboo on leisure and the playful 
life is a definitely tragic thing, alike for the 
common man and the pillar of society. Of this 
we shall say more later. 


The Changing of the Old Order 


It might be well to ask ourselves how life has 
changed for us from the day of our grandparents 
161 








—not in its mere externals but in its impacts, 
repressions, and releases of the human instincts. 

We were once largely an agricultural people. 
It was a life of hard, physical work—that is 
admitted. But it had its compensations. The 
work varied from season to season, if not from 
day today. There was winter slackening if there 
was summer overworking. Many skills, judg- 
ments, and emotional reactions were called for in 
infinite variety. But man-at-work was still the 
master of his tools. And time had flexibility. 
Often it was a lonesome life. Man, the gregarious, 
suffered some. Woman, more. The country man 
and woman were deprived of the best cultural 
institutions, which flowered most richly in great 
cities, but he had Nature which his city cousin 
had lost—skies, the blue hills, the countryside. 
Trying to. command her in all her moods and 
fancies, his work was changeful and versatile. 
Life was not standardized or mechanical. 

Since then, his children, in countless numbers, 
have gone to the cities to become urban dwellers, 
workers in shops and factories in an industrial, 
mechanized, and standardized age. Flexibility 
has gone from working time. The tasks are pain- 
fully alike from month to month, day to day, and 
hour to hour. Life lacks variety; monotony and 
boredom fill its place. More than half the na- 
tion’s population, more or less, is thus engaged. 

Most of what invention and industrial or- 
ganization has done for the farmer is, in human 
terms, clear gain. He and his family gain good 
roads, the automobile, the advantages of a nearer 
town. They have the telephone, the phonograph, 
and the radio. Some but not too many machines 
relieve him of sheer animal toil. 


Much that has happened to increase the effici- 


‘ency of urban industry is a clear psychological 


loss so far as human work is concerned. The 
machine governs the worker. He has become a 
machine-tender ; he has ceased to be its master. 
The regular turning of a wheel times his reaction. 
Time for him has no flexibility, no variety. He 
does the same thing over and over again with a 
part of his wits. The rest of his powers are 
uncalled for and unemployed! 

From this approximate description, you will 
realize that something has happened to man in- 
dustrialized. It will explain why he was the 
first to get the short working day. The farmer’s 
day has scarcely been shortened at all. The con- 
trast has a psychological significance. The work 
of the factory which is easier on his body is less 
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endurable to his mind, while the hard, physical 
toil of the pioneer farmer’s life is more genial 
to mentality. Thus, to the city dweller and 
worker, garden and gentleman farming are leisure 
occupations. 


All that man has and is by human nature is 
meant to be used. If a single capacity of man 
is overused, it is abused. If it is not used, un- 
derused, or underexpressed, it is also abused. The 
first leads to fatigue or monotony, the second to 
boredom or restlessness. Work under such con- 
ditions does not satisfy; man craves to stop and 
seek compensatory satisfaction. His wish to stop 
has given him a short working day—and in- 
cidentally the longest known daily leisure or 
freedom from work. 





What then do we behold in great industrial 
cities? Bored, underexpressed, monotonized, rest- 
less men and women pour out of factories, office 
buildings, and shops at the end of the shortest 
working day, moving into the longest daily free- 
time the worker has ever known. He craves 
activity, engrossment of mind, enjoyment! He 
wants to play, which is the desire to let himself 
act directly or vicariously in genial, interesting, 
nonirritating ways. 


The Problem of Modern Leisure 


Here is the problem of modern leisure! 


A bored man will play! 


With normal, harm- 
less, and even helpful expression repressed ; with- 
out interest, capacity or training in the finer, 
stabler, joyous activities of life, he plays with the 
only feelingful things he has to play with—with 
instincts, appetites, passions. Commercialized 
sensuality, sensuousness, or sensationalism beckon 
him. Thus emerges the problem of the use of 
leisure. 

At the other end from the workers are the 
pillars of society—the managers of the world’s 
affairs or large units of it. They carry larger 
loads than before. They carry them on soft, 
sensitive nerves, not on hard muscles. Their 
decisions touch thousands of men. Theirs is a 
life of anxiety or apprehension. They break 
down with the load. Or they grow calloused of 
heart and imagination, a merciful defense-mechan- 
ism for the man himself; but for mankind whose 
destiny such leaders affect, it is an unpromising 
trait to have in high places. The work of these 
does not lack either variety or interest; but it 
carries an overload of strain. Such men need 
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recreation and leisure to rest and refreshen them. 
But the world hurries and pursues them with 
more work and gives them no free time. This, 
also, is the problem of leisure! 

Common folk in between these two extremes 
also carry more loads upon their feeling life 
now. The king’s responsibility and strain now 
fall upon the common man. In democracy we 
are all kings, responsible for the government and 
the commonwealth, for order, stability, and 
progress. This wears on the conscientious citizen. 
He has an increased sense of failure and defeat, 
less of a sense of effectiveness. Political interest 
wearies many and they drop their burdens. A 
new political indifference is the calloused defense- 
mechanism of less able men, in small but still 
responsible places. The loads fall more heavily 
on a few, who continue to bear them. Duty now 
frowns doubly on the morally able, but with it 
comes a heavier anxiety to the sensitive and the 
responsive. Joth types need rest, recreation, 
leisure, mental reconstruction. Without it, they 
cannot arise in the morning with a new thrill 
to slay the political dragons. Knightliness does 
not arise in fagged, discouraged men. Recreation 
is exactly what it means—recreation! Restored 
power! New power! 

Our world beats on the humble citizen as never 
before. He lives in the whole big world, not in 
his little neighborhood alone. The telegraph, the 
telephone, the cable, the radio, the newspaper, 
the magazine, the wide distribution of books, fill 
‘his mind with everybody’s troubles. All these are 
added to his own. Such a mind certainly needs 
free time away from a responsible vocation, a 
responsible citizenship, a responsible humanness. 
He is entitled to a leisure full of happy activities 
which spontaneously interest him and leave him 
refreshed. It does not matter so much how much 
we wear down in eight hours of responsible wage- 
earning work and two more of responsible, active 
citizenship if only we can rebuild in five of leisure 
and eight of sleep. But what if we are not given 
time to rebuild, to re-create? What then? What 
kind of a world shall we have if only tired, bored, 
discouraged men are in it? For society to grant 
a man leisure is not to confer a personal favor 
on the individual ; it is to give safety, hopefulness, 
and progressive power to society. 

Could we solve the problem of leisure, we 
should surely have the beginnings of a new 
kind of world, a more effective and happy one! 


Some Guiding Principles 


Some guiding principles may be suggested to 
bring it about. 

First, let us give leisure, recreation, or free 
time for the individual as respectable a place in 
our scheme of life valuations as we give to work. 
They are supplements. As sleep and rest are to 
physical restoration, so recreation is to mental, 
emotional, and spiritual restoration. 

Second, let the time conventions of life be 
arranged to protect the privacy of free time. The 
gogetters of American life should be warned off 
late afternoons, our evening hours, our Saturdays, 
our halfholidays, and our Holy days. Let us 
have the courage to snub these relentless men. 
Let us get over the shame of being caught idling 
or working in our gardens, listening to music, 
going fishing, or reading a good book. These 
matters are pressing human needs and while we 
are at them, we should put up a “busy sign”! 
Privacy needs to be restored as a human institu- 
tion for many reasons, of which one is the need 
to restore our minds to wholesomeness through 
a leisurely pursuit of the things of heart’s desire. 

Third, let us not permit supplementary and 
coordinate aspects of wholesome human living to 
become rivals or competitors, each seeking to 
crowd the other out. 

Well used leisure is not a competitor of pro- 
ductive work. Its presence in life will outlaw 
the pathological slogans that “work is a curse” 
and “the less the better.” Leisure is the humane 
life-partner of work. In the last analysis, it 
heightens the pleasure of doing something that 
needs to be done. It is the good recess that 
breaks into labor too long pursued, as work itself 
is another recess to play too long indulged. It 
is only our false traditions and our psychological 
ignorance which make us act as though these state- 
ments were not true. An unbalanced psychological 
ration is as bad for the mind as an unbalanced 
diet is for the body. 

That bit of old wisdom which says that “all 
work and no play makes Jack a dull boy” is 
in terms of our new psychological wisdom, ab- 
solutely true. To begin with, it makes him a 
duller workman! Also, if he steals his pleasures, 
and they are likely to be the most forbidden ones, 
Jack becomes a poorer man and citizen, and some- 
what of a social liability. 

A true use of leisure never destroys the other 
important values of life; sanely perceived play 
or recreation should heighten all other values and 
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164 THE USE OF LEISURE 


processes. Right use of leisure makes us con- 
structive, not destructive. It makes us more 
moral, not less so, more refined, not more gross; 
more eager workers, not less willing workmen. 

Fourth, let us provide opportunity to train for 
a good use of leisure everywhere we can in life— 
at home, in the neighborhood, on the playground, 
in the school, in every institution that has an 
interest in wholesomeness. A boy or girl, a man 
or woman needs a broad exposure to know what 
fits his nature and his circumstance. Then he 
makes a wiser choice, one that is likely to endure 
for him. 

We have only to observe those who have re- 
belled against the unnatural distortions of life 
and have let mere feeling guide them to pleasure 
to know how fatally narrow an accidental choice 
may be. Our observations teach us that they are 
more likely to be wrecked than saved. What 
actually happens depends upon how natively 
intuitive or refined people are. Too often they 
shortchange themselves with sensuality, sensuous- 
ness, or mere sensationalism, the thrills of which 
do not endure, and which, like drugs, require 
larger dosages to bring renewed satisfaction. Such 
unfortunates have no sense of the higher types of 
play which delight without sad cost to the very 
last day of life. They had no chance to know. 
Society did not provide them opportunity to play 
with the more softspoken but more enduring satis- 
factions of life. 

Fifth, let play opportunities be of every good 
kind. We need only to recognize that we are 
all that we are—body, mind, and soul. We cannot 
wisely leave any of them out of our work. Neither 
can we leave any of them out of our play. 

Body, mind, and soul are inseparable partners 
for life. This is merely a way of saying that in 
our plan for the use of leisure and in the educa- 
tional program which trains for leisure, we must 
be all-inclusive and quite tolerant of every whole- 
some, natural demand, whatever its emphasis. 
Each way of change, rest, play, or recreation has 
its place—walking, dancing, games of skill, the 
sports of the countryside, workmanship in the 
shop, lectures, sociability, drama, music, the movies 
and the talkies, the radio, reading good books, 
drawing, painting, singing, conversation, comrade- 
ship. Yes, even what other men call work may 
be my play. The great organ of life has many 
keys and many stops. 

The things that may occupy our leisure spread 
from the one extreme of full, lusty, attention 
engrossed, and active participation or expression, 


to the opposite one of a vicarious, imaginative 
appreciation which is almost passive and receptive, 
The great organ of life may be played from 
pianissimo to fortissimo. 

Sixth, in whatever program we set up, let us 
educators profit by our rather long and somewhat 
sad experience in the intellectual field. Let us 
not repeat in the new field of recreation that tragic 
error of assuming that men and women, boys 
and girls, are all alike in their emotional and ex- 
pressive needs. They were not in the field of 
cultural and practical training. 


Individualizing Leisure 


I fancy people are far more unlike emotionally 
than they are intellectually. Intellectuality has one 
long dimension, from idiocy to genius. Emo- 
tionality has fifty or a hundred dimensions run- 
ning from almost-not-having-it to having-more- 
than-any-one-else. And it is largely with man’s 
exciting, inciting, wearing emotions that the 
biggest jobs of our offtime life are to be found. 
Let the individual begin to solve the problem of 
his own use of leisure by fitting free-time to him- 
self and to the conditions of life as he is largely 
compelled to bear them. Leisure must be in- 
dividualized. 

Two almost inescapable factors make our needs 
different: the kind of a human nature we carry 
around with us, and the particular kind of life 
we are compelled to lead. 

Other questions will suggest more specific and 
suggestive clues. How do we have to live and 
work? Where do we get joys in these operations ? 
Where are we bored? Overexcited? Worn? 
When do we feel the thrill of achievement or 
success? When the sense of bafflement or failure? 
Is there some enchanting activity outside our life 
which beckons us? Or two, or three of them? 
These are some of the questions that must be 
asked and answered in individualizing the program 
of leisure. Let the individual find his own en- 
joyment, remembering that the kind or kinds are 
best which satisfy the individual most and hurt 
his fellowman least. And no fellowman need 
have his feelings hurt by a difference of choice. 

Then let me sympathetically warn teachers 
against their favorite habit of grading things. 
There is a kind of dignified disease we have; 
a kind of dignified highbrowism which suggests 
that a worthy leisure must be confined to the 
upper and the rarer stories of human endeavor. 

(Continued on page 197) 
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Street Showers in Philadelphia 


: 


Rospert L. Frey 


Street Shower Supervisor, Playgrounds Association of Philadelphia 


Two hundred and forty fire hydrants provided 
130,000 Philadelphia children with cooling show- 
ers during last summer. Does that sound like a 
police record of hydrants that had to be turned 
off by His Majesty, the Cop? It might be, but 
it isn’t! 

Oh, then the police didn’t keep the record of 
hydrants illegally opened by the children? No, 
they didn’t, for none of these plugs were opened 
illegally and the whole duty of the policemen was 
to lend their presence to keep order while the 
kiddies played “We’re at the Seashore” under 
the refreshing spray served to them on their own 
street corner. 

Attached to each of these hydrants was a 
shower and at each street-end there was a barri- 
cade to stop traffic. The Playgrounds Association 
of Philadelphia honeycombed the heat-smitten sec- 
tions of the city with this equipment and with 
the co-operation of the Bureaus of Water, Police 
and Fire gave a recreational and health service 
that, for directness and practicality, scored a bull’s 
eye. 


Introducing the “Shower Man” 


The growth of the idea and the development of 
the organization that made this possible is a true 
It has its beginning 
in June, 1928, when Mr. Charles H. English, 
executive secretary of the Playgrounds Associa- 
tion, secured an appropriation of $500 for the 
operation of an experimental traveling street 


story of pioneer endeavor. 


shower. Then he secured the services of a 
University of Pennsylvania student to operate it. 
During the last week of June this student, who 
by the end of the summer was to be known as 
the “shower man,” went to all the locations where 
he would operate, and placarded the neighbor- 
hoods with posters announcing the coming of the 
street shower. 

His schedule included six stops each day, of 
a half hour each, allowing a half hour to reach 
the next location. Three sections of the city were 
to be visited twice a week, South Philadelphia 
on Monday and Thursday; Kensington on Tues- 


day and Friday; and West Philadelphia on 


Wednesday and Saturday. Thus, operation was 
to continue for the months of July and August. 

On July 1 the showerman was introduced to 
his charge—the traveling street shower. A 
small Ford truck, identified by two large signs 
as “The Playgrounds Association Traveling Street 
Shower,” was loaded with four heavy standards, 
rope and “Stop” signs for blocking off the streets, 
fifty feet of firehose, the shower, and a wrench. 
So armed, he sallied forth to his first stop. 

The placards had done good work. About 
seventy-five children in bathing suits and a half- 
dozen newspaper photographers awaited him. 
Willing hands helped rope off the street. The 
hose was attached to the plug and the shower 
at the end of the hose dispelled any idea that there 
was a fire in the vicinity. The plug was turned 
on, the children shrieked with glee as the cold 
water drenched them, and the photographers took 
their pictures. With newspaper publicity pre- 
ceding it, the shower was greeted during the first 
few weeks with everything but the neighborhood 
brass band. Its novelty and the air of gaiety that 
accompanied its operation made the bi-weekly visit 
a colorful event in the lives of the children and 
they learned, during the summer, to look forward 
to the coming of the shower man. 

Attendance records for the summer of 1928 
totaled 16,000. During the last days of leave- 
taking promises were extracted from him by the 
score that he would come back next year. He 
promised better than he knew, for come back he 
did, and to stay. 


Then Came the Next Summer 
\ 
The next chapter of our story brings us to the 
summer of 1929. The most important lesson 
gained from. operation of the traveling shower 
was the fact that an hour a week was not giving 
the children more than a taste of what they 
might enjoy every day, if there were adequate 
equipment. A single traveling shower could not 
begin to reach all the sections that needed it. 
Most of these were small congested streets, with 
no swimming pools nearby, where the children, 
with the aid of a wrench, had learned to take 
165 
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166 STREET SHOWERS IN PHILADELPHIA 


matters into their own hands. On _ sweltering 
days fireplugs by the score were turned on and 
allowed to run at full force until the policemen 
had to turn them off. More showers would mean 
greater service, protection from dangerous traffic, 
and an economy of water. 

Hence, the Playgrounds Association was pre- 
pared for the hot weather with fifty showers. 
These could be attached directly to the plugs, 
eliminating the cumbersome firehose. They were 
distributed in care of firehouses, settlement houses, 
and a few private individuals who had signified 
their willingness to be entirely responsible for 
their operation. 

The following extracts from Suggestions for 
Operation given to the person in charge, will make 
clear the extent of the operator’s responsibility : 

“. . . We therefore expect each organization 
to help us in prolonging the service rendered by 
using all precautions against theft and destruction 
of the equipment. 

“Each organization should use only responsible 
people to operate the shower. 

“Permits for closing the street during operation 
have been granted by the Police Department. You 
must use discretion with drivers desiring to make 
deliveries in the block. The permit requested is 
to stop ordinary traffic. 

“We suggest a schedule for operation as fol- 
lows: 

11 A.M. to 12 noon 

1:30 P. M. to 2:30 P. M. 
3:30 P.M. to 4:30 P. M. 
7:30 P.M. to 8:30 P.M. 

“We are inclined to say that this is a minimum 
schedule. However, local conditions must be your 
guide. We have found it better to operate only 
one hour at a time. It is advisable to post in 
bulletin form the schedule of hours. When the 
heat is oppressive it may be reasonable to operate 
more frequently. It is not advisable to keep 
shower in operation continuously. 

“The operator in charge should be constantly 
on the job, preventing children from backing up 
or even sitting on the shower fixture. They will 
try to do this and if successful practically elim- 
inate the spray from the rest of the children. 

“Please remove fixture and barricades at end 
of each session. 

“If your community has no objection to Sun- 
day operation, neither have we... . 

With the work of distribution completed, the 
supervisor settled back comfortably for a summer 


”” 


of routine. Attendance records were collected 


regularly, and occasional complaints to be ad- 
justed relieved the monotony. 

There were eight showers left over and the 
Playgrounds Association let it be known through 
the newspapers that these would be loaned to 
anyone who needed them and would take full 
responsibility for their operation. At the same 
time the thermometer began to climb into the 
torrid zone. This fatal combination resulted in 
a flood of telephone calls and personal applications 
that left the Playgrounds Association office dazed, 
but now thoroughly aware of the fact that here 
they had started something that had backfired and 
now challenged them to finish it. 


Taking Prompt Action 


Mr. English talked the matter over with officials 
of the Philadelphia /nquirer and, with the utmost 
promptness and generosity they acted on it by 
firing immediately the opening guns of a two 
weeks’ campaign to raise funds for more showers. 
Philadelphia responded to the stories, the editor- 
ials and the pictures by turning over more than 
$4,000 for street showers. 

The cost of one set of equipment—shower, two 
barricades and wrench—was estimated at $15. 
The name of the donor was stamped on each 
shower and he or she was notified of its location. 
These showers were loaned and collected at the 
end of the season. More than a third of the 
amount raised came from neighborhoods where 
collections had been taken up to insure their 
getting their own shower. Most of these were 
stamped “Kiddies” or “The Gang,” and the equip- 
ment became the permanent property of that com- 
munity. 

The newspaper campaign now brought the 
applications in earnest. Every location was care- 
fully checked for traffic conditions and possible 
local objections before a shower was installed. 
With two men on the job, one checked while the 
other delivered. Complaints due to operation were 
kept at a minimum by the system of checking 
which included the important phase of impressing 
upon the applicant the responsibility he was assum- 
ing and the absolute necessity for strict super- 
vision. In only a half-dozen cases was it necessary 
to remove a shower from a neighborhood after it 
had been put in, and these were locations which 
the supervisor had not an opportunity to in- 
vestigate. The Bureau of Water finally gave 
the Playgrounds Association complete authority 

(Continued on page 198) 
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A Modern Swimming Pool 


F. S. MATHEWSON 


Superintendent of Recreation, Union County, N. J., Park Commission 


The fresh water bathing for the future is des- 
tined to be enjoyed in artificial concrete pools 
equipped with an efficient system of chlorination 
and filteration, or some other modern accepted 
method of purification. Between dips the bathers 
will disport themselves on clean white sand 
brought from the sea shore, in some cases many 
miles away, and arranged in an artistic manner 
adjacent to the pool, as a fair substitute for the 
sand beach of the popular ocean bathing resorts. 
There are at present more than 4,000 of these ar- 
tificial pools being operated in this country by 
private groups and municipal bodies. 

The advent of paved streets and storm sewers 
has resulted in at least a periodic pollution of our 
streams and rivers, and the back eddies and in- 


lets retain these infectious and dangerous materi- 
als which seep slowly into the main stream long 
after the river or lake itself has been practically 
purified by nature’s action. The “Old Swimming 
Hole” of yesterday, if it still exists, is no longer 
a safe place in which to swim. 

Recognizing this fact the Union County Park 
Commission of Union County, N. J., opened its 
first pool in the Rahway River Park, Rahway, 
N. J., on August 17, 1929, and the popularity of 
this form of recreation is demonstrated by the 
fact that in the pool’s first nineteen days of oper- 
ation an attendance of over 20,000 was recorded 
by the automatic registering turnstile. This ini- 
tial experiment has convinced the Park Commis- 
sioners that such facilities are very much needed 
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168 A MODERN SWIMMING POOL 


and appreciated, with the result that they have 
gone on record as favoring additional pools to be 
constructed in the near future. 


Construction of Pool 


The pool proper, 75 feet by 150 feet, is of re- 
inforced concrete. There is a walk of similar 
material twelve feet wide on either side and twen- 
ty feet in width at the deep end where the four 
diving boards and tower are located. The bath 
house is separated from the shallow end of the 
pool by a sixty foot strip of concrete beautified 
by two artistically arranged shrubbery beds. 
Bright flowers among the evergreens lend har- 
mony and color to the surroundings. The walks 
and bottom of pool have been finished with a 
rough surface to reduce the danger from slipping 
and falling. 

The pool area is screened from other sections 
of the park by planting, artistically arranged, 
though at the same time it permits spectators to 
enjoy the activities of those within the pool en- 
closure from benches and seats provided for that 
purpose just outside the fence line. The water is 
graduated in depth from 12 inches to 10 feet with 
the greatest area ranging from 2% feet to 5 feet. 
One distinct feature of this pool is that competi- 
tion can be conducted in the deep end without 
closing off the remainder of the pool to the other 
bathers. 

The sand beach, 80 feet by 230 feet, is one of 
the most popular features of this pool. Here 
1,000 tons of washed beach sand have been de- 
posited at a depth of from twelve to fifteen inches. 
Men, women and children occupy their time be- 
tween swims by playing games, taking sun baths, 
digging in the sand and moulding clever designs 
on this broad strip of beach. 

In addition to a continuous supply of fresh 
water flowing into the pool, a recirculation sys- 
tem changes the water every four and a half 
hours by passing it through the chlorination plant. 
A municipal water works is the source of supply 
and as a very satisfactory arrangement has been 
reached with the Water Board, the tank is emp- 
tied twice a week at a very small cost, thereby 
eliminating the use of filters. The capacity of 
the pool is about 375,000 gallons and it can be 
emptied, cleaned and filled in from five and half 
to six hours. 

A six foot galvanized fence encloses the beach 
and pool, and entrance is permitted only to those 


in bathing suits, who must first pass through a 
staggered battery of thirteen shower heads which 
are always in operation. Every possible effort 
has been made to effect a hygienic and sanitary 
establishment properly supervised and regulated. 

The basket system of checking is used and the 
capacity is about 1,500 at one time. Bathing 
suits and towels are rented at a nominal fee, and a 
refreshment stand is operated in conjunction with 
the pool. Four powerful floodlights give ade- 
quate illumination for night bathing, thereby ex- 
tending the hours of service to the public and en- 
abling a greater number to enjoy this recreation. 

The modern pool may lack some of the romance 
of the “Old Swimming Hole”; the surrounding 
screen of shrubbery and trees serves to beautify 
rather than protect from view the scene of aquatic 
activity; the clay bank with its fine soft “oozy” 
slope may be more pleasant than the modern water 
slide ; the note of the thrush or lark may be more 
soothing than the thundering jazzy bark of the 
loud speaker. But we are convinced that if the 
modern pool is properly constructed and intelli- 
gently supervised we can be assured of: 

1. Pure clean alkaline water in which to swim 
Chemical disinfectant to keep it pure 
Clean suits and towels 
Sanitary shower baths and toilets 
Pre-entrance examination of bathers 
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Proper control of possible contamination by 
fenced enclosure 

7. Safe drinking water 

All to the end of more enjoyment in our water 
sports ! 


“One of the chief results of the machine age 
in lightening labor and increasing leisure should 
be greater educational opportunities for the chil- 
dren of the country. 

“Burdensome toil is being lifted from the back 
of human beings every day. Who should profit 
by this? If the benefits of these inventions are 
to be for the public good, may we not ask that 
opportunities for more education be granted to 
larger numbers of children? It seems to me that 
of all the possibilities of utilizing the leisure time 
made possible by these mechanical advances, the 
investment of a large share of it in the education 
of the youth to better discharge the responsibilities 
of citizens of the Republic is a statesmanlike 
policy.”—William John Cooper, United States 
Commissioner of Education. 














A Few More Facts 


Construction Plans in West Hartford 


The old swimming hole in the town of West 
Hartford, Connecticut, is to be replaced by a 
modern concrete pool and club house, according 
to plans made by the Park, Town Plan and Cem- 
The Board of Finance has 
approved the necessary funds and the plan will be 
ready for use by the middle of June. The plan 
calls for an expenditure of about $30,030 which 
will be distributed as follows: Swimming pool, 
$12,000; club house, $10,000; architect’s fees, 
$1,200; wading pool, $2,500; grading and land- 
scaping, $4,000, and water connection, $330. For 
the maintenance of the pool and club house 
$26,068 has been set aside. This will be expended 
for the salaries of the supervisor, assistant super- 
visor and caretaker and general supplies, water, 
insurance and coal. 

lhe pool will be 105 feet by forty-three feet 
with a depth varying from three and a half to 
nine feet. The basement of the club house will 
be occupied by the filtering and chlorinating plant 
and with adults’ dressing rooms and lockers. The 


etery Commission. 


main portion of the second floor will have a loung- 
ing room with a large fireplace, with space pro- 
ided for boys’ and girls’ lockers, toilets and 


Provision will also be made or. this 
floor for attendants’ quarters where towels may 


showers. 


be rented and parcels checked. 

The exterior of the club house will be very 
ittractive. The walls will for the most part be 
of stueco, and there will be a shingled roof of 
distinctive design. The windows will be composed 
of small glass sections and the club house as a 
whole will lend harmonious continuity to the 
entire layout. 

lhe Commission plans a wading pool for little 
children fifty feet in diameter, located beneath 
a group of oak trees, west of the pool and club 
house. There will be additional playground ap- 
paratus to augment the equipment already in place. 
o enhance the scenic beauty of the surrounding 
area the Commission plans to erect a dam for 
temporary use where the old swimming hole is 
| This will bring the water in the stream 


located 
to a fairly high level so that a certain degree 
P . ° ” « 

of natural beauty will be evident in the area. 


on Swimming Pools 


The pond may be used by children for sailing 
boats. 


Swimming Pool Charges 


At the swimming pool in the James McClatchy 
Park, Sacramento, a fee is charged for each 
child not over sixteen years of age. All over 
this age pay twenty-five cents per day. The 
following provision, however, is made in the or- 
dinance governing the use of the pool. 

“The City Manager is hereby authorized to 
make special rates, different from the above, for 
special occasions where the pool is used by a 
society or organization in connection with a meet- 
ing, celebration, or outing; and he is also author- 
ized to establish days on which children under 
sixteen years of age may use the said swimming 
pool free of charge, where such children furnish 
their own towels and bathing suits.” 


The Los Angeles Playground and Recreation 
Department has arranged the following scale of 
charges at the municipal plunges for the season 
of 1930: Children up to fourteen, five cents for 
swim and five cents for suit rental; children 
fourteen to eighteen, ten cents for swim and five 
cents for suit rental; adults, twenty-five cents 
for swim and ten cents for suit rental. 


Teaching Them to Swim 


Through a corps of competent life guards and 
trained volunteer assistants, hundreds of children 
and adults were taught to swim last year in Sacra- 
mento. Lessons were given in class formation by 
a method under which both children and adults 
were taught to swim in three or four lessons, sel- 
dom more than six lessons being necessary. All 
lessons were free. The following will show sched- 
ule of classes: 

Boys and Girls: Monday to Fridays—8 :36- 
9:30 A. M.; Home Women: Mondays and Wed- 
nesdays—12 :30-1:15 P. M.; Business Women: 
Mondays and Wednesdays—6:00-6:45 P. M.; 
Men—Tuesdays and Thursdays—6 :00-6 :45 P. M. 

Whittier Union High School at Whittier, Cali- 
fornia, every summer loans its swimming pool to 
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the municipality for the use of the public. The 
pool, which is of cement and measures forty feet 
by one hundred feet, is open during the summer 
months from nine to eleven A. M. and from one 
to nine P. M. Each year an intensive “Learn 
to Swim” campaign is carried on in cooperation 
with the local newspapers. Articles on swimming 
are run in the paper during this period and for 
two weeks before the opening of the swimming 
classes the public is notified of the free swim- 
ming lessons to be given. Registration for the 
lessons is made through coupons in the paper. 
The minimum age of those entering the classes 
is seven years. Last summer 475 individuals 
were given instruction, of whom eighty per cent. 
learned to swim in the course of three to twelve 
lessons of one-half hour each held every day ex- 
cept Sunday. At the conclusion of the course a 
final examination is given and ribbons awarded 
for the following: forty foot swim, 100 foot 
swim, dive from spring board and swim out, dive 
from fifteen foot stand and dive from eight foot 
stand. 

The San Francisco Playground Commission 


and Board of Education are cooperating in their 
programs for swimming instruction. During 
school sessions playground swimming pools are 
now devoted to regular class instruction periods 
for school children, the classes being included in 
the regular public school physical education pro- 
gram. Under the personal supervision of life 
guards and swimming instructors provided by the 
Playground Department, children receive daily 
instruction during the seven months out of the 
year in which the pools are operated. Between 
the hours of 9 A. M. and 3 P. M. a regular pro- 
gram for class instruction is carried out, and chil- 
dren are permitted to use the pools free of 
charge. After 3 P. M. a nominal fee of five 
cents is charged each child for the use of a suit 
and bath towel, which is furnished by the Play- 
ground Department. 

Eleven public schools are now sending their 
physical education classes to playground swimming 
pools for instruction. According to attendance 
records, over three hundred school children re- 
ceived swimming instruction in playground pools 
during regular school periods last year. 
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Puppetry ° 


W. T. REED 


Superintendent Parks and Recreation, Altoona, Pa. 


One cannot read the life of Tony Sarg with- 
out falling in love with his famous play children. 
If you have not already done so, read the life 
story of Tony Sarg and how he, a young, dissatis- 
fied German Army officer, turned his life inside 
out because of the artistic desires which he held 
wrapped up in his soul and because he met an 


American girl. 
Puppetry an Old Art 


Puppetry is a form of dramatics portrayed on a 
miniature stage by artificial characters actuated by 
wires or strings. The puppeteers or manipulators 
behind the scenes usually speak the part. Pup- 
petry is by no means a new art. It is as old as the 
hills. In ancient times it played an important part 
in the lives of the Egyptians, Indians, Persians, 
Chinese, Japanese, Grecians, Romans and many 
others. In fact, in most countries these puppets 
were revered. Many interesting stories have been 
handed down. We shall mention only one. 

long, long ago, in Egypt, there were little 
carved wooden figures with carved ivory arms and 
legs that were made to move by manipulating 
strings. History does not tell us just what these 
puppets were used for. \We do know, however, that 
they were very much treasured and were buried 
with the kings and queens of ancient Egypt in 
their tombs near the banks of the Nile. Some 
commentaries tell us that some of the great idols in 
the Egyptian temples were puppets, and that 
priests and gods concealed themselves inside their 
bodies in order to make them move their hands and 
legs and open and close their mouths. So amazed 
were the people who saw them that they fell down 

nd worshiped them. 

lt is said that the priests, in doing honor to the 
great god Osiris, would carry on their shoulders 
a golden boat containing a marvelously made stat- 
ue of the god Osiris. This statue, or puppet, was 
carved out of ivory. It would move its head from 
side to side, or it would raise its arms at various 
intervals. The priests knew which way it wanted 
to go by the way it pointed its finger or turned 


_*Extracts from address given at District Representatives Con- 
ference, Elizabeth, New Jersey, April 3, 1930. 


its head. We also know that the Egyptians had 
miniature puppet stages. One was unearthed dur- 
ing a comparatively recent excavation. This stage 
had doors of ivory with many of the rods and 
wires still in place. We also know that the Egyp- 
tians had animal puppets. A crocodile puppet 
was found. The lower jaw of the crocodile moved 
on a pivot and its feet were connected with a kind 
of a hinge so that they could be moved. 


Miracle and Mystery Plays 


When Christianity began to spread over the 
world, puppets again played an important role. 
Miracle and mystery plays were produced by the 
puppets. During the days of the Christian per- 
secution puppets were the chief means of enter- 
tainment for the inhabitants of those underground 
cities which we now call Catacombs. They enacted 
scenes and episodes of the new religion. Puppets 
became quite famous and revered by these early 
Christians, 


It was before the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem 
that the greatest of the early passion plays were 
enacted by these puppets or marionettes, as they 
are sometimes called. The plays were so simple 
and so religious that they were loved by thousands 
who came to the sacred shrine. These miniature, 
hand-carved, lifeless characters, soon became a 
part of the church. Rather large wooden stages 
were built ; fine carpets covered the floors ; expen- 
sive tapestry was hung on the walls; luxurious 
draperies were used ; in fact the stage was lacking 
in nothing. Backgrounds and attractive settings 
were worked out perfectly for the presentation of 
the most dramatic scenes in the life of Christ. 

About the middle of the sixteenth century the 
puppets and marionettes were banished from the 
church. Naturally, for a while at least, the pup- 
pets and puppeteers forsook the church. Many 
were accused of witchcraft and were burned at 
the stake. But like true Christians, they remained 
true to their faith. They established themselves 
just outside the church grounds. Here, on days 
of great celebrations, when crowds of people were 
sure to be coming to church, they were to be 
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seen. The plays given continued to be episodes 
taken from the Holy Scripture. 

Puppets have appeared in practically every coun- 
try in the world; not even America was excepted. 
The North American Indians used them in their 
ceremonies. The Hopi Indians used these puppets 
to represent the mystic maidens who in ancient 
times were thought to sow seeds. 


Providing the Stage and Equipment 


There are several types of puppets. There is 
the /urattini type, which is perhaps the easiest to 
make. It has merely a head and arms, together 
with a cloak. This type of puppet is operated by 
placing the fingers of the hand into the head and 
arms. Then there are several types of the real 
marionette such as the stuffed doll, remodeled 
doll and the true marionette. We need not go into 
the process of making the puppet. 
plenty of instructions available. 


There are 


After making the puppet the next important 
necessity is a stage upon which the puppets may 
perform. Every one, at some time or other, has 
visited a theatre and can therefore easily visualize 
the construction of a miniature stage. A wooden 
box can readily be converted into a stage. Like- 
wise, a small table, turned upside down, with a 
curtain around three sides, makes an ideal stage. 
However, whatever type of stage is used, a pleas- 
ing archway should be provided through which 
the audience may watch the actions of these minia- 
ture actors. This archway may be made out of 
cardboard or beaver board and decorated to suit 
the stage setting. 
there are also such considerations as curtain, sce- 


In connection with the stage, 


nery, and lighting. 

There are those to whom the making of a pup- 
pet, the building of a stage, or even the operation 
of a puppet might not appeal, but to whom the 
building and painting of scenery ‘would be a joy. 
The important thing to be considered in making 
scenery is to study the needs of the production 
and to make the scene to the proper scale. 

Lights are a very important part of the produc- 
tion. Some plays shown during the daytime re- 
quire no lighting. Christmas tree lights are usu- 
ally found quite suitable. Miniature floods can be 
made very easily. There are people who will spend 
hours and hours working out a lighting scheme. 
There are two things to keep in mind in lighting 
the stage. First, the lights must produce natural 
effects in portraying the scene, character and shad- 


ows; and second, the colors produce emotional 
effects. 

Costuming not only requires the making of a 
costume but the study of the characters to be por- 
trayed. Considerable care and study should be 
given in‘costuming. (Quite often the same puppet 
is used to portray different characters. Thus it 
requires careful costuming. 

Puppetry is beginning to come back to its own 
in other countries. Just a few days ago, in the 
New York Sun, appeared this note : “Puppet shows 
are in great favor in Paris, probably as a result of 
the International Marionette Congress held in this 
city last summer. At the Piccoli Theatre, the 
Italian marionettes which present operatic selec- 
tions have returned for a second season, so suc- 
cessful was the first. In addition, the Baden- 
Baden Puppet theatre has come from Germany 
to interest Parisians. These German Marionettes 
give both plays and operas.” 


Puppetry in the Recreation Program 


We believe that puppetry has a definite place in 
America and while Tony Sarg and others have 
done a great deal toward interesting America in 
puppetry, recreation departments can do much 
toward bringing happiness to many of their citi- 
zenry through puppetry. 

Puppets have a definite place in every play- 
ground program, in every community center, 
church, school and home. Puppetry is ideally 
suited to the playground. It calls into play hand- 
craft work, as well as scenery, costuming and 
production. Many children seem to enjoy mak- 
ing puppets more than they do taking part in 
other handcraft projects. Perhaps it is because 
puppets are almost human. Children like to oper- 
ate the puppet. This requires practice and patience 
and it is astonishing how much patience the child 
has in learning to operate a puppet. Some chil- 
dren like to speak for their puppet, others prefer 
to have someone else speak the part while they 
operate the miniature character. Many children 
will find interest in stage building, scenery making 
and lighting. I know of no other activity that pro- 
vides so many different and diversified things to 
do as does puppetry. 

Then, too, puppetry affords an excellent church 
activity. It can be used to teach Biblical episodes 
today, as it did in days gone by. There are those 
who claim that the younger generation is getting 
away from the church. Here is a well worth while 
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activity that will tend to interest our young people 
in the church, 

What better leisure time program can we insti- 
tute in the home than puppetry? It affords much 
the same possibilities as it does on the playground, 
except that parents, too, are very likely to enter 
into the spirit of the activity with the children. 
What could be more ideal? An arm chair makes 
Many little plays can be given. 
All of this means 
many well spent, happy hours. 


a good stage. 
Stories may be dramatized. 
In community 
centers, too, there are great possibilities for pup- 
petry. 

In addition to the production of puppet plays, 
marionettes can be used in story dramatization, 
monologues, solo or chorus singing and stunt pro- 
grams. It is, possible that these puppets might be 
used in connection with victrola music. To illus- 
trate: Suppose we were to use the record about the 
Two Black Crows, we could use the puppets to 
characterize the record on the puppet stage. We 
would vivify musical comedy, light opera, and 
even grand opera records, by means of the marion- 


ette stage 
A Brief Bibliography* 


Books for the Amateur 


Puppet Shows, by Maude Owens Walters. 
Careful directions for making the puppets and 
their theatre. Thirteen little plays are included. 
Dodd, Mead and Company, Inc., New York, $2.00. 

The Tony Sarg Marionette Book. Two plays 
for home-made marionettes, by Anne Stoddard. 
The Viking Press, New York, $1.00. 

\Varionettes by Beginners, by Edith Flake Ack- 
ley. A reliable and encouraging hand book. Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Company, New York, $2.50. 

Puppet Plays for Children, by Florence M. Em- 
erson. Five little plays for marionettes with di- 
rections for producing them. Ideal for the home 
marionette theatre. 
Chicago, $1.00. 


Beckley-Cardy Company, 


For the Experienced Showman 


Varionettes, Masks and Shadows, by Winifred 
H. Mills and Louise M. Dunn. In addition to a 
most complete discussion of marionettes and mask- 
making, this book contains a delightful chapter 
on shadow play. Doubleday, Doran, Inc., New 
York, $3.50 


1 Book of Marionettes, by Helen Haiman Jo- 
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seph. The best history of marionettes available. 
The Viking Press, New York, $3.75. 

A Book of Marionette Plays, by Anne Stod- 
dard and Tony Sarg. A useful repertory by 


veteran puppeteers. Greenberg Publishers, New 
York, $2.00. 

Plays for People and Puppets, by Catherine F. 
Reighard. Five charming plays with production 
notes. E. P. Dutton and Company, New York, 
$2.50. 

While the making of puppets is for many the 
most interesting part of puppeteering, others may 
prefer to purchase ready-made dolls. Among 
these are the master marionettes, made by Duncan- 
Mabley, Incorporated, 681 West Kirby Avenue, 
Detroit, who are the producers and managers of 
the Famous Tatterman Marionette Companies. 


*Suggested by Community Drama Service. P. R. A. A. 





Drama Notes 


Drama Tournaments 


In the spring groups in all parts of the country 
which have been presenting plays during the win- 
ter bring their programs to a climax with drama 
tournaments in which the various groups compete 
for honors, 

From April 2&th to May Ist, the Recreation 
Commission of New Haven, Connecticut, con- 
ducted its third annual drama tournament with 
ten groups participating. On the final evening the 
four winners of the preliminary contest competed 
for honors, and the Edith Fisher Schwab Cup 
was presented to the winning group to be held for 
Blue, red, yellow and white banners 
were awarded as permanent prizes to the winners 
of the first, second, third and fourth places. 

Rock Island, Illinois, in April, conducted its 
annual tournament with sixteen groups compet- 


one year. 


ing. Large crowds attended and many excellent 
performances were presented. 

The Little Theatre in Westchester County’s im- 
posing new county center was opened to the pub- 
lic on April 26th when the finals of the county’s 
drama tournament took place. The Mt. Vernon 
Community Players carried off the trophy with 
their performance of The Shadow of the Glen, by 
John Synge. In the Little Theatre, with its 
beamed, timber ceiling and velvet hangings, drama 
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groups throughout the county will in the future 
have an unusual setting for their presentations. 
The stage, equipped with a rigid, plaster cyclora- 
ma, has an opening of twenty-six.feet and a depth 
of eighteen feet between center footlights and 
cyclorama, behind which there is considerable 
storage space. The theatre seats about 400 people. 
A School of the Theatre 


During the summer from July 7th to August 
30th, the Westchester County Recreation Com- 
mission will conduct in the Little Theatre a School 
of the Theatre where play directing, play produc- 
tion, play writing, scenic designing and stage light- 
ing will be taught by experts under the sponsor- 
ship of the Westchester County Recreation Com- 
mission. The courses offered will be open to all 
residents of the county who wish training in the 
arts of the theatre for their little theatre activities 
or as a part of their 
reation directors 


equipment as teachers or rec- 
\lbert R. Lovejoy, Director of 
the Cambridge School of Drama recently organ- 
ized at Harvard University, will serve as director. 
As a part of the program it is planned to produce 
two plays for which the classes will supply casts, 
assistant directors, scenic designers and technical 
workers. From the first day of instruction to the 
end of the course, all class work will be conducted 
with these two productions in mind and with a 
view of developing in each individual capacity for 
selecting plays, choosing casts, directing rehearsals 
and superintending the design and construction of 
settings. Courses will be held in the county center. 


Plays From Vagabondia 


Sacramento’s theatre on wheels, which travels 
from playground to playground on a truck, is a 
great success. The stage, so constructed and 
hinged that it can be enlarged to give a floor space 
of 20’ x 24’, is equipped with small stage sets suit- 
able for children and has footlights and sidelights 
for night performances Mother Goose, fairy 
plays and playlets developed by the playground 
leaders and children themselves, are given periodi- 
cally at the playgrounds. Several programs have 
also been given at the state fair and one was pre- 
sented at the men’s recreation center. 

The Public Recreation Commission of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, is still maintaining its theatre on wheels 
which last summer was taken to the play street 
centers in congested districts, ten of which were 


maintained. Some excellent performances were 


given with the assistance of several volunteer 
groups from various dramatic schools. This year 
for the first time the traveling theatre was taken 
to Long View and various institutions in the city 
for the entertainment of the patients. 


A Theatre of the Nations 


The interesting and unique experiment in the 
development of Theatre of the Nations which the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer is conducting in coopera- 
tion with the Division of Recreation, is making 
splendid progress. A spectator at the ninth pro- 
duction given in the Little Theatre of the Public 
Auditorium writes, “The Little Theatre was 
packed mainly with members of the foreign born 
group, as far as I could judge. The play was 
entertaining as well as well done.” The produc- 
tion on that occasion was Sokica, a drama with 
music in five acts presented by the Croatian Sing- 
ing Society, “Lira.” 


And Pageants, Too 


Time—leisure time to do with as we will; leisure 
to make or break us—this was the theme of the 
great pageant presented on February 25th before 
the National Education convention at Atlantic 
City. Twenty-five hundred teachers and students 
of New Jersey took part in the beautiful and im- 
pressive spectacle given before 25,000 delegates 
from all parts of the country. In keeping with 
the theme of the convention, “The Wise Use of 
Leisure” the pageant, entitled Time, in the last 
cycle, showed education as the true leader of the 
leisure of mankind. 
the pageant, the mental, physical and _ spiritual 


Through the symbolism of 


stimulus of well-directed leisure was shown. 
The second pageant presented by the Pollard 
Drama League of York, Pennsylvania, a group 
of Negro players organized by the Department of 
Recreation, was the Golden Racial Hours, a com- 
munity festival and masque of colored people. 
Three hundred Negroes took part, and there was 
a chorus of 100 voices. <A special orchestra of 
colored boys was organized for the play. An au- 
dience of nearly 1000 people, both colored and 
white, saw the performance in the high school au- 
ditorium, and at least ten Negro organizations 
took part, including the Ministerial Association 
and the entire colored Elks Lodge with ninety 
members. Admission charges were twenty-five 


(Concluded on page 199) 





The Mothersingers of Cincinnati 


The Mothersingers of Cincinnati, Ohio, made 
up of members from the city’s mothers’ clubs, 
began its career in 1924 when Will R. Reeves, 
Executive Secretary of Cincinnati Community 
Service, suggested that there be a singing contest 
between groups representing the various mothers’ 
clubs. Four clubs responded, each with a glee 
club, and the movement was launched. The next 
year twenty-nine of the 120 organized choruses 
registered for the tournament and preliminary 
contests were arranged. The requirements were 
that the director and accompanist for each con- 
testing group should be chosen from the club 
and should receive no compensation, and that 
one of the following songs should be sung: Sweet 
and Low, Love’s Old Sweet Song, Aloha Oe, 
Santa Lucia and O Sole Mio. Women prom- 
inent in the city’s musical life served as judges. 
The final contest held in the spring before an 
enthusiastic audience of 400 people was won by 
a club whose chorus had been organized only two 
months before the contest. The winning chorus 
was asked to broadcast its two songs from a local 
station. 

The following fall it was proposed that a 
united mothers’ glee club be formed according 
to the following plan of organization: a club hav- 
ing not more than fifty members was to choose 
two singers; a club of between fifty and 100 
members, four singers; those having 100 or more 
The application blank 
had space for the applicant to say whether she 
was a first or second soprano or a first or second 
alto, and the clubs were asked to choose an alto 
for every soprano selected, thus providing as 
nearly as possible a balanced chorus. One hun- 
dred and seventy-four applications of individuals 
were secured. Of these about 150 appeared at 
the first meeting after Christmas when without 
any tryout each one was assigned to the part indi- 
cated on her application blank. Excellent music 
was studied from the very beginning and the first 
concert given in April, 1926, was successful in 
Dan Beddoe, the well known 
tenor, and Karl Young, the pianist, both of Cin- 
cinnati, assisted the chorus. 

In more than a half column of enthusiastic 
comment on this concert, the music critic of one 
of Cincinnati’s leading newspapers made the 


members, six singers. 


every respect. 


following statement: “If it is true that a singing 
nation is likely to be a happy nation, the good 
word should be carried to every city in the United 
States, for last night’s concert revealed that fact 
that chorus singing of a commendable quality and 
artistic nature may spring from the most unex- 
pected sources. .. . The singers manifested an 
enthusiasm for their work that was contagious. 
. . . Until last night the Mothersingers was an 
unknown quantity. The artistic success of the 
first concert should be an incentive to a deter- 
mination to perpetuate the organization. When 
community singing can produce similar results in 
other cities it will have justified itself as a popu- 
lar and profitable pastime.” 

In preparation for the second concert the fol- 
lowing fall each member’s voice was tried out 
and a better arrangement of parts was gained. 
New applicants are now accepted each year after 
a try-out by the president and director, but mem- 
bership is limited to 150, the largest number that 
can be accommodated on the platform of the 
concert hall which is used. Two concerts have 
been given each year to audiences of about 1500, 
charges of fifty cents and one dollar being made. 
A great achievement of the chorus was its sing- 
ing last year with the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra in the Christmas Festival Chorus. The 
chorus was given about two-thirds of the pro- 
gram, singing four excellent Christmas composi- 
tions alone, and, with the orchestra, Debussy’s 
Blessed Damosel, with the hymn in Bloch’s 
America. This concert aroused unprecedented 
enthusiasm, 

The chorus rehearses each Monday afternoon 
from 1:30 to 3:30. Attendance is taken at the 
door, each member on entering giving her num- 
ber to the person in charge of attendance. The 
chorus is divided into a number of groups, each 
served by a captain whose responsibility it is to 
keep in touch with every member of her group, 
inquiring when anyone is absent and distributing 
any notices or information which the president or 
conductor wishes given out. In addition there 
is a captain who keeps in touch with each of the 
fifteen captains of the groups. All the captains 
are volunteers. 

The chorus has adopted a uniform costume to 
be worn at concerts. This was done not only to 
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Music Contests in 
Rural Iowa 


For Orchestras 


“To express the cultural part of agriculture” 
was the purpose of the fourth rural orchestras 
contest held in the state of lowa. There were two 
such contests—one for small sized orchestras with 
not more than fifteen players who met at the an- 
nual meeting of the lowa Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion at Des Moines, and a second for large com 
munity orchestras of more than fifteen players 
who contested at Lowa Farm and Home Week. 

\ll Iowa orchestras with seventy-five per cent 
of their members living on farms are eligible for 
these annual contests providing they are not made 
up entirely of members of high school orchestras. 
A leader may have orchestras in each contest pro- 
viding there is no duplication in membership other 
than the leader. 

The following requirements were issued to par- 
ticipating orchestras : 

Ikach orchestra will play one standard march, 
one overture and one optional selection. Each or- 
chestra will have no less than ten minutes and not 
more than fifteen minutes during which to play. 
The judges will score the orchestras according to: , 

Tone 

Pitch 

Interpretation 


.. 30 pots 
eT eC PET ET TER CT ere 15 points 


pace delited 3) points 


K-nsemble points 


Selection of numbers points 
Prizes for the best rural orchestra were awarded 
by the Des Moines Register-Tribune. For the first 
contest, awards were given for first and second 
places and a special prize for the highest ranking 
family orchestra (five to nine members, at least 
one-half of whom are of one family). For the 
second contest awards for first and second places 
(three awards if more than four orchestras par 
ticipate) and a special award for the orchestra 
which did not include in its membership a profes- 


sional music teacher. 
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A Farmers’ Quartet Contest 


\nother interesting music contest in rural lowa 
was the third farmers’ male quartet contest which 
was one of the features of the annual convention 
of the lowa Farm Bureau. Any male quartet was 
eligible to participate in this contest if all four 
members lived on lowa farms. Each quartet was 
required to sing three selections and to be pre- 
pared on one standard song. At the close of the 
contest the quartets joined as a male chorus in 
singing the selected song, The Blind Plowman, by 
R. C. Clark. 

Judging was done on the following basis : 
(S65kee eee aceceeee ae 


ity best throughout the whole 


lone quality 
ls tone qua 
selection ? 
FUMED 0x + do.» 6 0:nwivemanoee eemeaeke nade oe BO 
Are they in time with one another and 
with the correct pitch for the selection ? 
UE. gcc otesxtsdd ese eaweees 20 
\re they clear in pronunciation, enuncia- 
tion and articulation ? 
(sus dategdanepeenee éscbakocete 20 


Does the balance of parts stay even ? 


Balance 


ISEOTRIINNS «ss uksc 3 cad eiika Cee oe ee 20 
Does the rendition present the proper 
thought of the piece and the phrasing of the 
music ? 
Leer Ts ee ee Pe 100 


\wards were provided for members of the 


winning quartet by Successful Farming. 


“The art of the teacher of physical education 
is just as real as that of the musician or the 
practitioner of the graphic arts. The medium he 
uses is the body of his pupil and with it he plays 
the melody of rhythm or portrays the picture of 
plastic beauty. The perfect rhythm of the measure 
in a dance, the accurate timing of a gymnastic 
feat, the thrifty but timely muscular effort of the 
trained boxer and wrestler, the accuracy and per- 
fection of a catch, picked from the air at an 
apparently impossible distance and giving the 
highest thrill of emotion in a football or baseball 


game; all of these are the rare masterpieces of 
athletic action. The perfect form of the skilled 
pole vaulter, the high jumper, the shotputter or 
the thrower of the hammer or discus, all these 
give the same kind of thrill that comes to one 


in the presence of a great work of art.”—R. Tait 


McKenzie, M.D. 


The Music Program in 
Los Angeles 


In February, 1927, when the music program of 
the Los Angeles Department of Playground and 
Recreation was inaugurated under a division of 
music activities, there were 762 participants. In 
June, 1928, 17 months later, 112,714 people took 
part in the musical groups organized under the 
leadership of Glenn Tindall, supervisor of the 
division. 

These figures give some conception of the 
growth of the Los Angeles music program. Al- 
though emphasis has been placed upon the har- 
monica and ukulele, the interest in other musical 
activities is shown by the orchestras, bands and 
choruses which meet at playgrounds and commun- 
ity centers. Many children, who have become in- 
terested in music through these two easily mas- 
tered instruments, have taken up the study of 
other instruments. In one of the 42 harmonica 
bands four boys have started the study of the 
piano, three have taken up the clarinet, one the 
flute, and one the piano accordian. 

Eleven orchestras and four bands have been 
organized during the past year and the Play- 
ground Boys’ Band has increased in membership 
from 18 to 55. The Los Angeles Reed and Brass 
Symphony, a group of 50 professional musicians, 
by their interpretation of symphonic music are 
arousing much enthusiasm. More than 50,000 
people have participated in the 725 meetings of 
the 50 choruses, glee clubs and quartets of the 
department since the beginning of the fiscal year. 
Several children’s bands and choruses have been 
formed among national and racial groups, and 
adult community choruses are popular in many 
communities as are the glee clubs and quartets 
which meet at several playgrounds and community 
centers. 

With an attendance of approximately 12,000 
boys and girls at almost 600 harmonica band prac- 
tices, this easily mastered instrument leads all 
forms of musical expression except singing. More 
than twenty bands have been organized for other 
public agencies and a series of harmonica lessons 
broadcast over the radio. Many of the bands are 
now playing two, three and four-part harmonicas, 
and melodies from symphonies, operas and stand- 
ard classics predominate over the cheaper music 

(Continued on page 199) 








A Playground Near the Acropolis at Athens 


The goldet \thens in the time of 


Pericles was built upon the spirit of play. The 


people of Athens in that age all played as perhaps 


no nation ince has played. There was 


time for play slaves did the work. And 


now in the YOU in sight of the Acropolis, 


near the stadi ear the Marathon road, the 
Greek Governm offered land for a model 
children’s playground. The Near East Founda- 
tion will give leadership and direction. There is, 


however, immediate need for $5,000 for equip- 
ment, baths a1 ther facilities 
Many have be thrilled by the reports which 


have been received from time to time from 
Jerusalem reporting the success of the playground 
established there to which Mrs. Bertha Guggen- 
heimer of Lynchburg, Virginia, gave $100,000. 
It is thrilling now to think that a movement is 
under way to establish a playground in Athens in 
the hope that this playground will be duplicated 
throughout Greece as the playground established 
at Smyrna has been influencing other cities in 
Turkey. As soon as the $5,000 needed is pledged, 

cable will at once start the work preparing this 
playground. 

Here is an appealing project indeed ! 














[THE LAUNCHING OF THE “STANDARD Orit CAN Navy” at Syra 


It was a great 


the hundreds of uses to which oil cans are put in the Near East. 
Bay” by the sea, at the end of a four mile tramp—one of the outings furnished by the Orphanage. 

the starving waifs who shocked the country into sympathy a few years ago. 
s well as of medical care and training. 


These boys were once 
triumph of athletic trainir 


event when the boys of Syra, Greece, launched their first boat made out of five gallon oil cans—one of 


The boys are looking forward to camp at “Smugglers’ 


They are a 
This picture was taken five years ago and now these 


boys are the champion athletes of Greece, and among the athletic leaders in hundreds of villages. 
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Oper Girt Group LEADERS IN THE SyrRaA, GREECE, ORPHANAGE 


Every aes r boy and girl in the orphanage is allotted a group of six or eight younger children for whom they are 


responsible, not only at night and during school hours, but also on the playground. There are now 1,000 girls in Athens, 

700 in Cairo, as many in Alexandria, Egypt, and thousands more throughout the towns and villages of Greece and Armenia 

who are trained to lead children in their play. Equipment is not the most important thing. Much can be done, even with 
Id broom iniadie ! 


Leaving Leisure to Exploitation for Profit 


So, too, the organization of leisure is a phase fields of leisure and of enlightenment. They form 
of the opening of opportunity. Too long has leis that larger education of the people upon which 
ure been unorganized by society and left in the opportunity depends. Unfortunately, because of 
main to individual exploitation for profit. In this our individualized type of organization, education 
regard our life is in painful contrast to the life of must now compete with forms of leisure-exploita- 
ancient Athens with its public theater, open and tion for the sake of profit. Yet all the more is 
ree to all its citizens, where instead of the cheap there need that the agencies of education should 
and common they might witness a drama of realize their great possibilities and gird themselves 
Sophocles or Euripides. Perhaps the time will to accomplish the great social purposes for which 
come when we shall realize the meaning of such education is fitted beyond most other social instru- 


socially organized opportunity, and cities will then 


ments. Ina social system which is imperfect there 
en freely t ‘ir citizens at is, to them- . ee ~~ 
open ireety %0 their Coane that ap it ' is continued need of reorganization; it is neces- 
selves—their own art galleries, music halls, an rege 
oh wel ‘ , sary to study social life and to readjust social 
theaters, as they now open their schools to their ; . 
hild : arrangements to meet our changing needs.—From 
children : 2 ; 
¢ : an article, Opportunity in the Modern World, by 
It is here that the consideration of the meaning an article, Opportunity é 


of the instruments of education becomes impor- Walter G. Beach, Social Forces Magazine for Sep- 


tant. These instruments belong in part to the tember, 1929. 








In the Spring and Early Summer 


In the Air! 


Kite flying has always been one of the most 
popular of spring activities, and with the thrills of 
the competitive features which recreation depart- 
ments everywhere have added, kite flying has be- 
come an outstanding sport 


With the weel 


ground in Memphi 


beginning April 3rd, each play- 
lennessee, held a kite flying 
endurance contest for boys and girls not over 
fifteen years of age. It was required that each 
playground have east ten kites entered in the 
contest. There was no restriction as to the kind 
of kite or the amount of string used. All the kites 
entering were put in the air and then moored 
to the flag pole, supply house or other object out 
of reach of the spectator. No one was allowed 
to tamper with the kites after they were tied in 
their place of mooring. An accurate check on 
the time was kept by the playground director from 
the time the kites were tied in place until they 
stopped flying. Each playground had a respon- 
sible group of parents serving as a Vigilance 
Committee who watched the kites and kept time. 
As soon as a kite failed to fly it was automatically 
out of the race, the award being made to the 
owner of the kite which stayed in the air the 


longest time 


An exciting or Detroit boys under six- 


teen took plac pril 12th when the Recrea- 


tion Department held its 15th annual kite day. 
The contest was divided into four classes—stand- 
ard frame, novelty frame, box frame and one- 


Chere were two divisions in 


quarter mile ra 


each class—junio1 boys twelve years of age 


and under and senior for boys over twelve and 
under sixteen. Or me boy from each center 

the winner of the local contest—was allowed to 
enter the finals. Go silver and bronze buttons 


were awarded 

Lynchburg, Vi i, has had its 1930 “ringer” 
and aircraft da ver 600 boys competed in 
marbles, and the planes, balloons and kites were 
more successful in flight than at any of the pre- 
vious contests held by the Department of Recrea- 
tion and Playgrou \ butterfly kite, beauti- 
fully hand-tinted and well constructed, won first 
place for high he planes were flown at 
the local airport and the w were given rides 
in planes and g! 
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The May issue of Safety Education points out 
that the use of fine copper in place of the custom- 
ary ball of string has created a serious hazard in 
kite flying. Recently there have been a number 
of reports of fatal accidents to children when 
these fine wires, often attached to kites with light 
steel or wire frame work, have come in contact 
with high power cables overhead. No wire, cop- 
per or other conductive material should be used 
and kite flying should be done as far away as 
possible from all electric light, trolley or other 
power lines. Children should also be cautioned 


against climbing electric light poles. 
And Down to Earth Again! 


It all started with the remark of a self-assured 
young gentleman of nine years of age that marbles 
were “somethin’ girls can’t play.” That was too 
much for the girls’ work leader on the staff of 
the Playground and Recreation Board of Wil- 
mette, Illinois, and she immediately organized a 
marble tournament for girls which would prove 
the young man wrong! From that time on it was 
a race between the girls’ worker and the man in 
charge of the boys’ tournament as to which of 
them could have the better meet. The man won in 
point of view of numbers, but the girls’ worker is 
sure the girls had the more fun and played with 
vreater enthusiasm. The girls’ tournament was 
held on March 25th. There were thirty-five entries 
in the junior division which included the girls un- 
der the sixth grade, and fifteen entries in the 
senior division for girls above the sixth grade. 
(he tournament was voted an unqualified success. 

The fourth annual tournament for boys was 
held on March 16th on the village green with the 


largest registration ever recorded. 
For Bigger and Better Gardens 


Plans for the second annual home garden con- 
test for boys and girls under sixteen have been 
announced by the Westchester County Recreation 
Commission which will conduct the contest in co- 
operation with the recreation commissions of a 
number of local communities. [Following a series 
of preliminary contests held in these communities, 
the best garden in each of the several classes of 


competition in every district will be judged in the 








A PET SHOW IN BERKELEY 


test. The best garden in each class will 


led a certificate of merit, and the gardens 


Inety percent or 


e9 Ne 
nme! 


more will receive certifi- 
meritorious effort. As the culmination 


contest a home garden exhibition 


rranged for the early fall in which con- 


may enter flowers or vegetables produced 


cardens. 


and for girls of this age. 


nto sections 


asses Ot 


competition have been ar- 


two for boys under fourteen, for girls 
uurteen, for boys over fourteen and under 


Each class is 
A, for gardens under forty 
et. and B. for those over forty square 


he requirements stipulate that contestants 
int their own seeds (any variety desired), 


care for their own gardens, and that 


ll keep a record of cost of seeds, fertilizer 


ment, 


Where Age Is an Asset 


‘'s doll show and contest, which has be- 


innual institution, this year included old 
doll furniture as well as present day 


Keen 


the appointments of doll houses. 


vas added to the show by the presence of 


+4 17 
ot old dolls. 


the most antique of which 
led through four generations of chil- 


e contrast between these dolls of old 
the modern “miss” was one of the in- 
eatures of the contest. 


Girls Allowed 


the Philadelphia Bureau of Recreation 


ir ir 


ond annual foul shooting contest. 
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the first time girls were allowed to take part, and 
the participants numbered 282 boys and girls. The 
final contest was preceded by local elimination 
tournaments at each of the municipal centers in 
which a total of between three and four thousand 
took part. Each contestant was allowed fifteen 
throws for the basket with two practice trials. 


A Pet Show in Berkeley 


On October 18th the children of Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, held their fourth annual Children’s Pets 
Exhibition sponsored by the Berkeley Recreation 
Department and conducted under the auspices of 
the National Children’s Pets Exhibition Associa- 
tion. 

On the day set aside as “Children’s Pets’ Day,” 
children from all parts of Berkeley brought their 
pets in trucks and buses provided by the courtesy 
of various organizations, to Live Oak Playground 
where they were placed in coops rented by the 
Recreation Department. Here they were judged, 
awards being given for evidence of care and 
chumship. “Pedigrees will count nothing,” states 
the announcement of the exhibition. “The spirit 
of understanding and companionship between the 
child and his pet is the basis of the awards.” 

Each exhibitor—and the entries were limited to 
children under sixteen—entered his pet and gave 
the following information to their playground 
director: 


1. Kind of pet 6. Address 

2. Pet’s name 7. Telephone 

3. Age 8. School 

4. Pet’s special tricks 9. Transportation Arrange- 
5. Owner’s name ments 


The exhibitor then received from the director 
a red entry ribbon. 

The exhibition occupied most of the day and 
was a notable affair. The morning from 8:30 to 
12:30 was devoted to a pet clinic held under the 
auspices of two of the city’s veterinarians. Dur- 
ing the course of the morning pets were benched 
and judged by a committee of judges and awards 
were given for: 


a. Homeliest dog g. Best home-made pet home 
b. Handsomest cat h. Best chum stunt by girl 
c. Greatest variety of pets i. Best chum stunt by boy 
d. Best kept dog j. Best poster advertising 


e. Best kept cat exhibition 
f. Rarest pet 


(Continued on page 199) 








Miniature Aircraft in Detroit 


Joun J. CONSIDINE 


creation Department, Detroit, Michigan 


The Departm« Recreation Aircraft Clubs, 
popularly knov e R. A. C., will soon have 
completed its { ear. ‘Thirty clubs estab- 


lished at vari tion centers with an active 


enrollment of 120 embers are conducted by 
recreation direct trained in this line of work, 
ably assisted | f the senior members of the 
classes under 1 rsonal supervision of Gerald 


Todd, Directo raft 


Club Organization 


4 


Membershiy ub is open to all boys in 
the city under t tv-one vears of age, each club 
functioning as rate unit under the leader- 
ship of a plavgi rector. When a boy regis- 
ters in a club card giving his name, age, 
club, date and ot cts is filed at the office. A 
new member is ged to complete the student re- 
quirements witl onths after admittance 


and having sat passed this stage he is 


sent to the nea center, where his work 
is based upon 1 lirements of the aviator 
grades. This t mands the construction of 


all types of taken at the monthly 


test centers. ot the progress of his 
work is kept at t fhies upon completion 
he is awarded 1 em of this grade, which 


may require Che work continues 


in the same is qualified for 


the highest gt 
To stimulate t t of competition and add 
zest to the rout a series of city-wide 


contests is spot eason by the Depart- 


ment. Each cont ed upon a different type 
of plane. The f these contests are kept 
and credits art by the boys toward the 
permanent tropl are decided at the close 


of the seasot ffered are articles 


of use to the b r airplane activities such 
as stop watches, rs, work kits, carrving kits 


for transporting accessories and gold, 


silver and bron for all types of planes. 
In order to keep t irious clubs informed 

of the activiti the R. A. C., a monthly paper 

is printed in tl ff known as the R. A. ( 


News. This pay ; to the boys current 
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items of interest, instructions, results of contests 
held, coming competitions, happenings at the club 
and some personal remarks to the boys. 


Securing Material 


The material used in the construction of the 
airplanes is furnished to the members at a mini- 
mum cost and is distributed at the club meetings. 
Material may also be obtained at the main office 
on Saturday mornings 


C ost of Materials 


Spars, each ened wkd’ $.01 
Propeller blocks 6"°.......... Ol 
+6 “  vseus eseenes O02 
BF sea gxcenbuada 03 
i re ee OO 
= es 1S ac andeesen es 07 
Motor Sticks 8"... .000<ceees Ol (2) 
= = rere Ol 
Ue vacua 6 een datedd O1 
BE 560 se ev aoRw tines 02 
Paper 
Silk Tissue 
Havcone Tissu tc per sheet 
Rice Paper 
Rubber 
Rubber Motors 1/32”.......... Ol 
. 2 LSE wk ces Mewes Ol 
|. oe 0] 
BIDE 6.00 wseenes Ol 
Glue 
Ambroid per bottle ............ $.05 
White Cement, per bottle....... 07 
Banana Oil - © ee was 04 
White Cement, per can......... .20 


Metal 
Piano Wire—2 ft. length....... Ol 
NU RMS aak TOP 566 ois ss chasewe Ol 


Thrust Bearings—each 


Rubber Dope 
Tube—20c each 
Plans and instructions are furnished free 


of charge. 








Middletown’s Community Park 


Several years ago the American Rolling Mill 
Company of Middletown, Ohio, realizing the need 
for a community park where the 30,000 people 
of the city could spend a quiet, restful day in fam- 
ily groups, purchased a number of adjacent tracts 
of rolling farm and woodland overlooking the city 
Middletown. 


450 acres, is a ten minutes’ drive from the center 


O The tract, which now contains 
of the city 
\s Middletown is located within easy driving 
distance of Dayton and Cincinnati, each with 
large amusement parks, the property has been 
developed along the lines of a country park, and 
every attempt has been made to retain Nature and 
her gifts and to harmonize any development into 
that general scheme. One of the first projects 
was the construction of a permanent camp, called 
Wildwood, on one of the wooded hills of the park. 
rhis camp, built primarily for the use of the 
Girl Scouts, occupies about fourteen acres. It 
consists of a large recreation hall, six sleeping 
lodges and a mess hall and kitchen. Seven large 
tents and a lodge for the Scout Director dot the 
wooded hills behind the permanent camp. Down 
beautiful valley adjacent to the camp is a 
large swimming pool. Here the Girl Scouts enjoy 
rom four to six weeks of camp life each sum- 
mer. During the remainder of the year the camp 
may be reserved without charge by organizations, 


f | 1 1 1 ] 
amulies and individuals. 


It is the only section of 


the park where reservations can be made. 


lhe section of the park to which the public_has 
access from sun up to sun down contains 150 
acres of which 125 acres are still undeveloped. 
Wandering trails were built, open fireplaces and 


shelter houses constructed and rustic bridges 
thrown over the brooks. Here and there have 


been placed different types of playground appa- 


ratus for children. This first development was 


very modest and has been enlarged each year as 
the need was felt 

One of the many hollows of the park has been 
set aside for a children’s playground and here a 
gaily painted silhouette figure of a rabbit has 
been erected. This playground, known as “Bun- 
ny Hollow”, at once became famous among the 
young people of Middletown. At the end of this 
hollow is a substantial tract which is fenced for a 
deer park and here a large herd of black and 
white Fallow deer live. The birds and other wild 


creatures have not been forgotten and a secluded 
tract of thirty acres of rough, rolling and thickly 
wooded property at the back of the park was 
fenced in and set aside as a bird sanctuary. Last 
summer thirty-four different feathered creatures 
were observed. Armco Park feeding stations 
established at various points are kept filled with 
small grains the year around. 

Another interesting section of the park is 
The topography of this 
little valley was made to order by Nature. One 
side of the hollow is steep and provides a natural 
sounding board. The other, a more gentle slope 
dotted with large trees, serves as a natural amphi- 


‘Melody Meadows.” 


theatre. A large band stand was constructed on 
the flat between the two hills and here on Sunday 
afternoon the Armco band entertains not only the 
music lovers of Middletown but visitors from 
Kentucky, Indiana and from various points in 
southwestern Ohio. 

The golfers of Middletown were also taken 
care of in this development. <A tract of 160 acres, 
a part of Armco Park and directly adjoining the 
city, was turned over to the Middletown Civic 
\ssociation which organized the Wildwood Golf 
Club. A modest nine-hole course was constructed 
and a small club house and caddy house built. The 
Club proved such a success that the American 
Rolling Mill Company built another nine-hole 
course with modern bent grass greens and pre- 
sented it to the Club. Since that time the Club 
has, at its own expense, rebuilt and planted with 
creeping bent grass the original nine greens and 
there is today no better course in the Miami val- 
ley than Wildwood with its membership of 450 
men and women. 

Another community operated project on this 
property is the fresh air camp, located in the 
southern portion of the park in a section of 
wooded, rolling hills and hollows. This tract is 
entirely divided from the main park on the north 
side by a golf course, and while fully secluded 
from any highway it is in reality only about two 
blocks from the main entrance to the park on 
Central Avenue, the main east to west thorough- 
fare of the city. The camp was built and is being 
operated by the Bureau of Public Health of the 
Middletown Civic Association. Underweight 
children who show some evidence of tuberculosis 

(Continued on page 199) 
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Our State and National Forests 


Progress in State Forestry Legislation 
During the Year 


The form of the State organization for forestry 
work was modified in Nebraska by consolidating 
this work with the administration of state parks, 
game, and fish under a single board, and in West 
Virginia by setting up a chief forester in the de- 
partment of game, fish and forestry (renamed 
from the old game and fish commission ). 

Considerable legislation was enacted looking to 
enlarged policies of state forests. New York 
amended the conservation law to permit the pur- 
chase and development of state forests outside the 
“preserve counties” of the Adirondack and Cats- 
kill regions. California provided for setting aside 
and placing under management, as state forests, 
tax-delinquent cut-over lands. Indiana, New Jer- 
sey, Ohio, South Carolina and Vermont author- 
ized land purchases or the acceptance of gifts or 
land, or both, for state forests and forest parks. 
In Ohio the authorization covered acceptance of a 
gift not only of land but also of a fund of more 
than $1,000,000 for maintenance and further pur- 
chases 

South Carolina, besides authorizing both pur- 
chases of land and the acceptance of gifts, directed 
that certain waste lands be made over to the state 
commission of forestry for use in establishing 
forest tree nurseries or for other forest purposes. 
Montana authorized the acceptance and setting 
aside of donated lands as state parks for camping 
and recreational use, and Minnesota provided for 
acquiring small tracts of land, by gift or, in cer- 
tain cases, by purchase, for the use of the state 
in forestry and fire-prevention work. 

Khode Island provided for the establishment of 
town forests, while New York took a notable step 
to bring about the establishment of county forests 
throughout the state. Up to a maximum of $5,000 
yearly, state funds are offered any county that will 
contribute at least equally to buy lands whose pur- 
chase for county forests is approved by the State 
Conservation Commission. This, together with 
the provision already mentioned for establishing 
state forests outside the Adirondack and Catskill 
regions, are evidences that the state is becoming 
aroused to the need for more public ownership as 
a means of lessening the accumulation of idle 
lands, due largely to the abandonment of farming. 


County forests may become a more important 
factor in reforestation than has usually been imag- 
ined. The Wisconsin forest tax law, the enact- 
ment of which was mentioned in last year’s report, 
is proving a strong incentive to the counties in 
that state in which tax-delinquent cut-over lands 
are accumulating, to put these lands into county 
forests, in order to obtain the offered state finan- 
cial assistance. In the state of Washington like- 
wise, where, as in Wisconsin, tax-reverting lands 
pass not to the state but to the counties, the ac- 
cumulation of such land is causing forest admin- 
istration by the county to be seriously considered. 
The New York policy will be watched with in- 
terest by observers in many states. 

Federal land acquisition for national forest pur- 
poses was given a broader field in Mississippi and 
North Carolina, which removed limitations im- 
posed by their original enabling acts. Missouri 
passed an enabling act, but limited the area that 
may be purchased to 2,000 acres in any one county. 
Mississippi, which has had a 25,000-acre limita- 
tion, now leaves the amount of land that may be 
acquired to the Federal Government and the State 
Forestry Commission, and North Carolina no 
longer limits purchases to the western part of the 
state. 


In the National Forests 


Recreational use of the national forests touched 
a new high point in 1928 with an estimated total 
of over 23,000,000 visitors made up of 385,518 
special-use permittees and guests, 1,381,595 hotel 
and resort guests, 1,845,693 campers, 2,937,511 
picnickers, and 16,458,680 transient motorists. 
Use of the forests by the last-named class was, of 
course, incidental and casual, but entailed a heavy 
obligation of supervision and provision of certain 
camping facilities. 

The number of camp grounds either newly im- 
proved or further improved during the year was 
228, and the cost was $41,047. The improved 
camp grounds now number 1,186, but many 
should have new or additional equipment, and 
over 300 areas have not yet been provided with 
any facilities. The total cost of the improvements 
has been $282,467, of which $47,084 has been con- 

(Concluded on page 200) 
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A Cabin Club House 


Eart Brooks 


Chairman, Park Board, Noblesville, Indiana 


Few of us in this day of modern civilization 
can have the thrill of spending a day or evening 
in an old-fashioned log cabin with all its pioneer 
appointments. The Park Department of Nobles- 
ville, Indiana, however, has made such a retreat 
possible for tl esidents of their city in Forest 


Park. 

It required « lerable search to find a suitable 
building, but in old building with roof and 
floor fallen in from decay was purchased at a 
reasonable sum logs, in an excellent state of 


preservation, w moved to the park, where the 


building was reclaimed with some modern touches 
and innovations, among them a roof with a 
thatched effect. The main room, sixteen by thirty- 


two feet in size, is equipped with old hickory fur- 


niture and at one end is a cobblestone fireplace. 
The upper floor—the building is one and a half 
stories in height is been turned into a dormi- 


tory furnished with fifteen double bunks on which 


are old-fashioned straw ticks. A lean-to kitchen 


and dining room have been built on the back with 
sufficient table room for thirty people. As the 
project developed the local newspapers gave it 
considerable publicity and gifts of money began 
to come in unt bout $300 had been received. 
This made it possible to incorporate some rather 


expensive featurs hich would not have justified 


the expenditure of tax money. 

As the day of dedication approached, decora 
tions in the form of mounted heads, old guns, and 
oxen yokes poured in until the walls smacked of 
an old hunting lodg: [his gave us the idea of 
featuring thes« e] 1 large wall cabinet 
was installed whi ow contains 500 specimens. 


The collecting nue until enough objects 


have been secured ake possible the opening 
of a small mus nother feature of the park. 

The Park Department is trying to make the 
cabin self-sustai1 r by charging small fees for 
services, sucl t ents for the use of 
cooking utensils and dishes per meal, fifty cents 
per day for the use of the cabin, and similar fees. 
One infallible rule is that the cabin shall be rented 


only to organized groups such as Scouts, Sunday 
School classes, literary and social clubs who are 
frequently making e of the building for their 
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regular special meetings. Since the opening in 


June until December, over fifty different organi- 


zations use the cabin. 

The individual making reservation for a groug 
signs the following statement: “I accept the cus- 
tody of the Cabin Clubhouse and will be respon- 
sible for it under the rules stipulated for its use.” 


Rules 


The floors are to be swept before releasing 
cabin. 

The cabinets and doors are to be locked when 
leaving. Lights are all to be turned out. 

Each member of my party will register in Cabin 
register. 

The Park will furnish the oil for the stove. 

The organization’s attention will be called to 
the Museum and donations for it solicited. 

Beds are not to be used without linens which 
are to be furnished by the user. 

Dish cloths and soap to be furnished by occu- 
pants. 

Dishes and utensils are all to be left clean and 
in place designated for them. 

No dishes or utensils are ever under any cir- 
cumstances to be removed from cabin. 

Property is to be used and respected as if owned 


by individuals. 


The key may be secured at the beginning of 
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your reservation either from the Superintendent 
of Park or night watchman, and at the end of the 
reservation the key is to be deposited in receptacle 
for it in Park Shop Door. 

Day meeting to begin at 8:30 a. m., to end at 
4:30 p. m. 

Evening meeting to begin at 5 p. m., to end at 
11 p. m. 


From the 69th Annual 
Report, Board of Park 


Commissioners, 
Hartford, Conn. 


The greatest addition in recent years to the 
facilities of the Hartford, Connecticut, Board of 
Park Commissioners came in the acquisition of 
Reservoir No. 4 in Farmington and New Britain, 
the water from which had not been turned into 
the city mains for several years. The water area 
is 165 acres; land area, 765 acres. On August 
2nd, two weeks after the property had been ac- 
cepted by the Park Board, it was open to the 
public. Bath houses and beaches had been con- 


1 
t 


structed, and banks had been cleared and covered 
with sand. Next vear the beaches will be extended, 
a camp site established and row boats made avail- 
able at this new park within ten miles of the city. 

During the vear ending March 31, 1929, the 


Division of Recreation, Board of Park Commis- 
sioners, opened five new playgrounds, one of 
which was the gift of F. Spencer, Charles A. and 


William B. Goodwin. About 100,000 people took 
part in the dancing at the outdoor dancing pavil- 


lion and more than twice that number enjoyed the 
music of the sixteen piece orchestra which played 
every night except Sunday from the middle of 
June to the second week in September. The music 
from the pavillion was broadcast twice a week 


and August. On rainy nights the or- 
chestra went to the Cedar Crest Sanitarium to 
entertain the patients with a concert. 

The picnic groves in the parks with their fire- 
places were used by a large number of school and 
church groups and other organizations. Leader- 
ship and all necessary equipment for picnic games 
were furnished at the picnic grounds. 


Allegheny County’s 
Park System 


Paut B. Rus 


Director, Bureau of Parks, Allegheny County, Pa. 


History is replete with ancient games, most of 
them reflecting the temper of the times—games 
militant and war-like, steeling the eye and muscle 
against the inevitable time to defend or conquer, 
to slay or be slain. Civil wars, wars of conquest, 
have through the ages called for the flower of 
manhood whose childhood play was that of the 
arena and battlefield. 

But within a century play methods have taken 
a gentler turn; playgrounds are taking the place 
of the arena; city and landscape parks are sup- 
planting the training fields, once drenched with 
human blood. And in this process of transforma- 
tion valuable indeed have these parks become. 
Signs galore have implored “Keep off the Grass!” 
Growing populations thronged the cities and 
crowded their confines. Park executives raved and 
ruled to protect the valuable grass until the real- 
ization came that utility was a greater factor than 
beauty. Then came the present day playground 
recognized as separate from the landscaped park— 
landscaped playgrounds that would not be marred 
by intensive human use—areas composed of the 
material constructed to withstand the continual 
play of restless children and of joyous groups. 

Everywhere we are finding the great demand of 
the people met by an increasing supply of new 
county parks, forest preserves, regional and state 
parks, each a higher expression of native land- 
scape until we reach in national parks examples 
of landscapes possessing national character of the 
highest order. 

Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, has joined the 
ranks of counties which realize their obligation to 
the citizens for better recreational facilities and 
has purchased north and south parks with areas 
of 1,500 and 1,800 acres respectively. The County 
Commissioners were particularly happy in their 
choice of the county’s initial playgrounds, both 
areas being of regional character, the best avail- 
able of their respective types in native landscapes. 
Here the foothills of the Allegheny mountains are 
preserved in as nearly a natural state as possible 
under the exacting needs of a frenzied civilization. 
While the forested ridges of pine, oak and hem- 
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lock have long ago served needs of increasing 
human habitations, there are still remnants of 
mighty monar< hinting at the grandeur and 
glory of past ages. Little altered in their outlines 
are the hills, valleys and uplands, though their 
crowning glory woodlands has been sadly 
thinned. Intelligent treatment will, however, en- 
dow them once more with life and beauty. To 
make the transformation more realistic, it is pro- 
posed to tear a page from the Book of Life of 
centuries ago and present it to the people of the 
county. To accomplish this herds of buffalo have 
been placed in generous enclosures in both parks. 
Here they range hills and valleys, contented sur- 
vivals of early history pastoral of primitive 
America. 

But plans would be incomplete were they taking 
into consideration only the restoration of past 
grandeur without providing forms of recreation 
for the entire fami \nd so there are being pro- 
vided playgrounds, wading pools and sand pits 
for the children, tennis, baseball, golf, bowling on 
ball, athletic field running track, 
football field, quoit 


the green, volley 
croquet, mushball and swim- 
ming pools, lagoons for boating and canoeing, 
casting and water sports, trails for nature lovers, 
bridle paths for equestrians, camp colonies, dance 
pavillions, and drives which will form an integral 
part of the landscape connecting the many units 
of the park. 


Sycamore’s Community 
Center 
Sycamore, Ill little city of 6,000 inhabi- 


tants, is the county seat of Dekalb county, located 


in the center of a large farming district. It also 
has diversified industri that there are twelve 
small factories operating in the city. 

\ legacy of $50,000 left over from the Trust 
Fund of the Stevens estate has helped make pos- 
sible for Sycamor: munity building designed 


to serve the recr and social needs of the 


town. In addition to the money made available 
by the Trustees yout $40,000 was raised by 
public subscriptiot With these funds an old 
church building, practically in the heart of the 
city, has been re-modeled and equipped and the 
building now cont swimming pool and a 


] 


large gymnasiut erly the church auditor- 


SYCAMORE’S COMMUNITY CENTER 


ium, seating 1,200 people, where basketball games, 
festivals, lectures, musicales and similar events 
are held. There are also bowling alleys, locker 
rooms, shower baths for men and women, club 
rooms, a large kitchen and a smaller one for club 
work, rest rooms and a large lounge, attractively 
furnished and containing a beautiful fireplace. 
The recreation director who is in charge of 
the building also has general supervision of many 
of the facilities of the Park Board including a 
municipal golf course, tennis courts, baseball dia- 
monds, swimming pools, horseshoe courts and a 


children’s playground. 
The Swimming Pool 


The swimming pool is one of the most popular 
features of the community center. 

Saturday and Sunday afternoons always find 
the pool crowded. As this is the only inside pool 
open to the public in a radius of twenty miles 
about Sycamore, it has naturally attracted many 
of the rural neighbors. Rural memberships were 
stressed during the membership campaign held 
at the opening of the building last fall, and many 
were secured. The Association is doing every- 
thing possible to encourage rural people to make 
use of this building and its facilities. The low 
membership fee of $3.00 per year is charged for 
an individual non-resident and $6.00 per year for 
a non-resident family membership. This has 
proved an inducement to the non-resident to par- 
ticipate in the activities 

Several swimming events have been success- 
fully scheduled and sponsored during the past 
few months by the Community Association, such 
as wimming meets with neighboring cities, life- 
] 


saving and swimming demonstrations, and in- 


struction in swimming. 


Home Play 

The Association wishes to state that the mate- 
rial on back yard playgrounds published in the 
March PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION, which was 
taken from the pamphlet issued by the C/icago 
Daily News, was prepared by Louise Miller Urich, 
instructor of the small children’s playground at 
the Otis School who has had long experience in 
helping children to play with whatever facilities 


are at hand. 











The New Teacher in a Mechanized Society 


WEAVER W. PANGBURN 


: 
iCsS 


nar the 
nnance th 


nselives 


ving questions: What is a progressive teacher‘ 


erentiating thinking? 


eative education from crib to college and be- 
is a preparation for useful and enjoyable 
was reviewed by 1,500 members of the Pro- 
sive Education Association in annual confer- 
at Washington, D. C., April 3-5. Challeng- 


our world of smug plebeian minds, they were 


candidly warned against becoming 


ic or hide-bound in their own thinking and 


OCS 


he discussions centered mainly about the fol- 


2 


1 


he or she to be obtained? What are the 


What 


acteristics of the new type school? 


the influences in American society which tend 


lardize thinking? What are the influences 


How is the progressive 
What is the 


tween the progressive school and char- 


present spiritual values? 
The New Type Teacher 


vpe teacher 1s first of all a rich, re- 


understanding human being, it was 


intellect, a student of the way 
lops and of his background and 


lture and personality, enriched by 


ecreations some of the charac- 


were 


nterested in the world? 


play tennis, golf ? 
\ kind of music do you tune in over the 
ip ja or the Hotel Astor orchestra ? 
What do vou read? 


of the questions one public 
] 


uperintendent asks candidates for teach- 


ie type of personality implied in 
quirements is difficult, the discussion re- 


led. Normal schools and colleges producing 
uates equipped with the techniques of the new 
tion are still very few. The hope was ex- 

| that some generous foundation would 


1 


apprenticeship in new type schools of 


rospective teachers who have the necessary cul- 


aackground 


How to Teach 


Technique is secondary to personality, the con- 
ference agreed. How important it is, neverthe- 
less, was revealed in the attention given to such 
Intrinsic interests 
among children. How much leeway may be given 
to children’s individual interests. Is it better to 
have a definite progression of subject matter or 


topics as: versus extrinsic 


a definite progression in the development of the 
child’s powers? The place of drill. 
you make children like arithmetic ? 


How can 


Nursery schools and kindergartens are more 
courageously and adequately meeting the require- 
ments of creative child training than are elemen- 
tary or secondary schools or colleges. Secondary 
schools, hampered by the necessity of fitting boys 
and girls for college and by other drawbacks, are 
moving forward less rapidly than any other unit 
in education. 

The majority of opinion appeared to favor the 
following conclusions as to methods: 

A. Use teaching materials from the child’s 
own environment and from life situations. For 
example, in kindergarten, paper, clay, gardens, 
birds, animals, and the whole world of play. 

B. If the class is absorbed in some project, 
let it continue on the project for considerable time, 
weeks if necessary ; but so guide the interest as to 
make it contribute to the dominating theme of 
the course. 

C. The vivid and rich development of some 
part of the course is more educative than a super- 
ficial covering of a given amount of ground. For 
instance, a study of the whaling industry or col- 
onial furniture versus the whole sweep of Amer- 
ican history. 

D. However free the method, the teacher ts 
responsible for seeing that the class reaches the 
goal in the course. 

EK. Drill may be made interesting to children 
if it is associated with a project. For example, 
arithmetic has been effectively associated with 
practical projects in connection with picnics, trips, 
and other activities that children like. 

F. We must accept the fact, however, that 
some things, notably the three R’s, must be mas- 


not. 
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tered whether they can be made fun or 
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However, in most schools there is much unneces- 
sary drill. 

G. In scientific subjects, it is possible to work 
out a schedule of what a child should know. In 
social subjects, this is impracticable. In the latter, 


therefore, the teacher should strive for rich knowl- 
edge. 

In colleges at large, practice and doing are not 
enough recognized, it was charged. Credit is 
given for studying the history of dramatics, but 
not for participating in them. Hamilton Holt said 
that at Rollins College, of which he is president, 
both the lectut tem and recitations have been 
abandoned in xr of the discussion method. 
He seeks facult embers who can teach, not re- 


search specialist earch, however,.was warm- 


ly defended by R yman Wilbur, Secretary of 
the Department e Interior, who said that we 
need more fact out educational institutions and 


educational met! 
The Intellectual World We Live In 


Stanwood Headmaster of the Chevy 
Chase Country S$ ol and retiring president of 
the Progressin \ssociation, introduced 


a symposium on this question by saying: ‘“Are we 


1 
} 


training c in glibness and memoriza- 


tion? Does open the way to smugness 


and triviality in adult life Instead of developing 
plebeian minds, let develop patrician minds, 

I mean earnest, truth-seeking minds. This aim 1s 
compatible with the American hunger for uni- 


versal educatio1 


Some of thi ing realities which stand- 


ardize American ng, according to Robert 5S. 
Lynd, co-autho liddletown, are as follows: 

A. The hope iking money influences the 
bulk of young 1 their haphazard selection of 


occu] ation. 


B. Americ: iterate in the spending of 
money and aré efore, terribly exploited by 
the publicity at ertising of people who want 
to sell them somet lhe atmosphere of waste 
in many homes a‘ ts for the ragged personal- 
ity development erican children. 


C. Commerc! creation dominates our leis- 


ure time. The problem of leisure has not yet 
been clearly stat ru 

D. We prat the rights and duties of citi- 
zens and revere t Constitution and at the same 


time dodge jut and avoid every type of 
public service 


E. In the m held quacks abound while 


qualified physicians sit in their offices and wait 
for patients. 

F, Spiritual sensitiveness has well-nigh dis- 
appeared. All in all, we live in a riotous, fast- 
moving, optimistic culture which is creating prob- 
lems faster than it can meet them, according to 
Mr. Lynd. Progressive educators can help meet 
the problem by developing a curriculum which 
draws upon the full scope of life activities. 

Boys should be guided into the jobs they are 
best fitted for. Schools should train youngsters 
for matrimony. There should be studies in home 
friction and standards of living. Education for 
leisure should have meaning with reference to 
effective citizenship. The progressive teacher has 
an opportunity to stimulate wonder in children 


and thus serve the religious life. 
What Limits Our Thinking 


To summarize briefly what Mr. Edouard C. 
Lindeman said on this theme, the limitations are 
as follows: 

\. Physiological. 

B. Anatomical. For example, the size of the 
cortex of the brain. 

C. The limitations of the culture patterns of 
our neighborhood or community. 

). Limitations preventing political democracy 
due to the economic basis of our life. 

IX. Our limited experience in intellectual ac- 
tivities. 

KF. Variations of mental capacity. “Whatever 
the I. O. means, we must count on the qualitative 
participation in creative thinking, not a quanti- 
tative.” 

G. The powerful influence, only slightly recog- 
nized, of emotional versus reflective reactions 
among adults. 

H, Dependence upon authority outside our- 
selves. 

The speaker held that give and take of ideas 
in group discussion was basic in creative think- 
ing. The mere piling up of facts per se is of little 
value. In all discussion and search for truth, an 
open mind must be maintained all the way. He 
quoted John Dewey’s recent definition of culture: 
“Culture is whatever releases the mind and re- 
fines the emotions.” Problem solving is only one 
method of thinking. Another that has great value 
is revery. Mr. Lindeman held that we must help 
create a world in which children whom we have 
trained for capacity to choose may have oppor- 


(Continued on page 201) 
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_ A Confession of Faith in Matters Athletic’ 


JAMES R. ANGELL, 


President, Yale University 


1. | believe in the intelligent control of the 8. 


life of the body, that it may be the obedient ser- 
vant of the mind and, in particular, | believe 
in physical exercise adequate in kind and amount 
to maintain health, develop physical and mental 


vigor, prolong life, and increase happiness. 
There fore ; 

2. | believe in the development of wholesome 
games and sports, particularly those that are con- 
ducted out of doors 


> 


3. I believe such sports in and of themselves 


give real joy and recreation, and that they should 
lepend as little as possible upon extrinsic motives, 
such as social prestige, newspaper notoriety, and 
e like 

4+, I believe these sports should be of a 
kind levelop both moral and physical courage 
and self-control, teach generous subordination of 
e individual, and train leadership and the sense 

responsibility to the group. I believe that the 
motive of keen, honorable competition and rivalry 
prope ( led is one of the finest weapons 
in the moral arsenal 

5. I believe that every man in a college group 
physically able to do so should be a participant 
1 one or e of the college sports, and that he 
should chi those from which he gets 
real fun. I believe that not a few of these men 


will need special corrective exercises for specific 


physical defects this is a minor problem. 

believe the chief aim of college ath- 
etics be the physical and moral improve- 
ent of the entire group, and especially of the 
eSS S ither than the production of a few 
I ol I Sel rotessionals. 

7. | believe that the habits of exercise and 
ecr ed in college should be explicitly 
taug iew to continuation in after life. 
lo this end, a measure of intelligent familiarity 
should be especially encouraged with such sports 
and games as can be pursued through middle age 
and beyond. If a fair degree of skill be not ob- 


ained in vouth, it is far more difficult to secure it 
later, and its absence frequently serves to discour- 
age learning 

*Fr terature {merican School and College Athletics 
Bulletin } +. Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 


igment is also given the Proceedings of the 
{ t {ssoctation 


I believe there-is such a thing as excessive 
exercise and muscular development, not only in 
the familiar form of overstrained heart, but also 
in a general hypertrophy of muscular tissue which, 
for men subsequently compelled to live a highly 
sedentary life, may be an asset of wholly doubtful 
value. Robustness, resistance, viability, rather than 
great muscular power, should be the general aim. 

9. I| believe amateurism is an absolute essen- 
tial to wholesome college games and that it means 
high-minded love of gentlemanly sport for its 
own sake. 

10. I believe professionalism consists of a 
spirit, a point of view; that it is decidedly frequent 
among nominal amateurs; that it is by no means 
to be defined solely in terms of money value set 
on athletic services, although this is perhaps its 
commonest sign: Men who play for motives other 
than the love of the game, men to whom victory, 
however won, is the controlling end, are men al- 
ready on the road to professionalism, men who 
have sacrificed their amateurism. 

11. I believe that a good deal of the profes- 
sional training of athletic teams, particularly in 
football, has been grossly objectionable in over- 
working boys whose primary obligation is to the 
academic aims of the college. The result has often 
been that the boy has done neither job well—has 
been too exhausted to study and too much dis- 
turbed at his class deficiencies to put his whole 
spirit into the games. 

12. I believe that any system which by its very 
nature encourages proselyting among boy athletes 
in secondary schools is pernicious. I believe it is 
practically impossible to prevent such practices as 
long as the old ideals endure. As long as colleges 
need the fees of students, perhaps proselyting of 
some sort is inevitable. Certainly the line between 
legitimate advertising and illegitimate proselyting 
is hard to follow in the moral twilight of college 
financial depression. 

13. As part of a system, however excellent 
certain individual representatives of the caste, I 
believe the high-priced temporary coach is in- 
imical to the development of a permanently high 
tone in the athletic affairs of a college. Although 
(Continued on page 202) 
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At the A.P.E.A. Convention 


Boston w cene April Ist to the 5th of 
the thirty-fift onvention of the A. P. E. A. 
The “‘largest | best ever’ seemed to be the 
verdict of who had attended many of the 
former convent It was a full program be- 
ginning ea iorning at nine o'clock and con- 


tinuing meetings and general sessions 


until four in t ifternoon. After the opening 
meeting w .ddresses of welcome, the eve- 
ning meetit the form of demonstrations of 


activities by ents, one evening being devoted 


to the banquet. The Association this year made 
use of the plan which has proved successful at 
Recreation Congresses of presenting at general 
meetings sul ries of the various section meet- 
ings. 

The banquet the evening of April 3rd was 
a happy afi \n entertaining feature was a 
little pageant Evolution of Physical Educa- 
tion, showt! Mauve Decade of female calis 
thenics, the Renaissance—the abandonment of the 
dance, and t Feminine Revolution—the passing 


show ot 71n Have (| hanged. 
The recreation section held under the leader- 


ship of Dr. W Burdick of Baltimore, Mary- 


land, was attended by several hundred people and 
was one of tstanding sessions of the con- 
vention. A number of experienced workers were 
asked to at me very definite questions 


“Could Play | sh the Necessary Physical Edu- 


cation of Up to Nine Years of Age?” 


“Is Pla Necessary?” “What Is the 
Relation of P ind Health?” “Ought the Rec 
reation of the Child and Adult Differ in Its 
Ends?” “‘Is Different for the Child, 
Youth and 

Ernst Hert f Newton, Massachusetts, dis- 
cussing the ] eds of the young child, said 
that play ut rable conditions can replace 
almost anything in the way of man-made exercise 
and is superior to it. A creeping baby; a child 
from two to rning skills from playing with 


other child: hildren from seven to nine 


developing t s still further, are getting 
in play the rm of physical education, pro- 
vided theit ent furnishes a “biologically 
sound backg Che essentials of this envir- 
onment, Mr. Hermann stated to be open spaces ; 


many and tasks ; small groups of children 


of slightly differing ages; homes with tasks of 
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home making, neighborhoods where the trades 
can be observed; schools within walking distance 
of homes and with a minimum amount of desk 
work and suitable clothing at all times. 


Where such an environment is_ impossible, 
where children play seated in chairs and at desks, 
play alone cannot suffice and there must be vari- 
ous forms of corrective education. “Play in its 
biological aspect as a means of physical education 
cannot be surpassed by any other means but it 
must be carried on close to nature and where this 
cannot be done, it should be supplemented with 
scientifically proven substitutes.” 

Only a limited number of types of apparatus 
and only those which satisfy biological urges, was 
Mr. Hermann’s answer to the question, “Is Play 
\pparatus Necessary ©” 

“Play life is the secret of health,” said Dr. 
LL. R. Burnett, Director of Health and Physical 
Education of the Baltimore Public Schools, in 
discussing the relation of play and health. 

It was good to hear again from George E. 
Johnson of Harvard University, a statement on 
the importance of leadership. Leadership must 
be very different from the child, the youth and 
the adult. Playground leaders must know the 
people they are dealing with. The lack of this 
knowledge explains the failure of many parents 
as well as play leaders. It is the problem of the 
leader to hold play under really desirable forms 
and to perpetuate it in later vocational life, not 
simply for temporary enjoyment, but for the art 
of living. 

This thought was further emphasized by Mrs. 
Eva Whiting White, who spoke of the vital neces- 
sity of developing in children the inner forces 
which will make them glad to be alive when they 
are old. There is need for a great variety of ac- 
tivities and children must learn to like all kinds 
of things. The art motive particularly must be 
instilled in them. It is one thing to have a pro- 
gram that is wide in its scope; it is another thing 
to have leadership to put the program in action. 
Definite tastes and likes are instilled through 
leadership and leaders must realize that what they 
are doing means everything for happiness in 
later life. “When you 
have a hobby you have developed the ability to 


Hobbies are important. 


build up your happiness.’ 





les 
ice 


mn 
st 
d 


le 


all else; 


children 


conscious thinking 


An Educator Looks at Physical Education: 


five hour day waits just around the corner. 
Centuries ago labor was based upon slavery; now 
it is based upon the machine. An _ increasing 
number of men and women in married life are 
not able to stand the strain. ‘There is widespread 
confusion also as to standards of life and conduct. 
<ood life includes bodily health as a basis of 

also healthy personality. There should 


be a many sided richness to life. There ought to 
Ie ntinuous advance in health, a sounder in- 
tegration of character. There should be a con- 
tinuing enrichment of life carrying with it thought 
of constant change. We should have the disposi- 
tion to make all this richness of life prevail for 
all men 

ication from the teacher’s viewpoint is such 
help and direction in living as brings all these 
things more and more into life. Education means 
the best attainable living each day, day by day. 
It means present richness of living for children 


ere 1] now It means also what promises most 
e future 

chers do not teach geography; they teach 
Physical education is fortunate in not 


being hampered. It ought to be able to provide 


education in a freer spirit. 


rganism as a cooperative whole is present 


~ 


+ 


act of conduct. Even in relatively simple 


the whole person is engaged. Each per- 


son responsible for any part of the child is re- 


sponsible for the whole child and for the whole- 


t the child—the integrity of the child. Who 
hurts my hand hurts me all over. 
ie function of physical education to do 
n be done to make the body function well, 
h life positively through the activities that 


must alwavs be under the control of 
It is bad if the habits go off 


without control for example, it is well that 


dressing and undressing be a habit and not a mat- 


too conscious thought. Yet it is disastrous 
habit of undressing should go off at the 
WI or tine 


We must not create people who go 


the wrong time. Persons seldom do what 


makes them ridiculous. We must increasing] 
act owing the why of what we do. The only 
\ ‘oO meet new situations is to understand the 


Dr. William Hl. Kilpatrick before the 
tiot \s tation, Boste 


n, Massachusetts, 


why of what one does. Any one who cannot 
think for himself should be locked up. Let no 
one say that the majority of people must be told, 
that they are not capable of understanding the 
why. Science has not yet been established, but 
physical education needs to help in the establish- 
ment of science since the future of the world does 
depend upon the establishment of science. 

We must be increasingly intelligent, foresee 
consequences, wish for the right. 

We cannot wisely have formal gymnastics be- 
cause such gymnastics make automatons of self- 
directing individuals. Children cannot learn to do 
what they do not practice. We emphasize too 
much the winning team, think too much of win- 
ning. Physical education teachers have condi- 
tions more favorable than any other teacher. It 
is essential to remember that it is the whole child 
that the physical educator is concerned with. 


Our Folks 


Ralph H. Schulze, formerly Playground Super- 
visor and Director of Athletics for the Park Board 
of Dallas, Texas, has recently been appointed 
Director of Recreation for North Little Rock, 
\rkansas. 

With the appointment of Fae H. Marvin to the 
position of Director of Welfare for Louisville, 
Kentucky, Miss Dorothea Nelson, assistant to Mr. 
Marvin, has been appointed Director of Recrea- 
tion to succeed him in this position. 

Clifton H. Ross has recently taken up the duties 
of Director of Recreation for Belleville, New 
Jersey. 

=. H. Chaney, Director of Recreation, Cen- 
tralia, Illinois, has resigned his position and will 
be succeeded by Edgar A. Drake, formerly con- 
nected with the recreation department of Cedar 
Rapids, lowa. 

G. DeSole Neal, formerly of Birmingham, 
Alabama, has recently accepted the appointment 
as Director of Recreation for the city of Little 
Rock, Arkansas. 

\W. L. Seawright, Superintendent of Recreation 
of. Richmond, California, died in March as the 
result of an automobile accident. He was a cap- 
able worker and could not well be spared. 
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V. Everit Macy | 

The par! eation movement in Amer- ’ 
ica lost a devoted worker and a great leader when 
V. Everit M March 21, 1930. Through- 
out his lif gave generously of his 
means to val yf social, civic, and char- 
itable effort terest, however, did not stop 
with financial port lo the public problems “ae 
that faced hit ight a rich business experi- 
ence and wid loe of affairs that made his lo 
counsel on lat tters of policy invaluable. His 
mastery of t yf the work of the West- 
chester Count Commission and his willing- : 
ness to go exh into the practical problems 
made his leade1 particularly valuable. 

Mr. Mac h be é resident of the Westchester = 
County Par! sion January 1, 1926. Dur- i 
ing the last fou rs of his life, though not in 
good health, he fully of his time and strength ) 
to furthering 1 rk of the Commission. He 
curtailed oth terests in order to give himself 7) 
more fully to 1 blem of providing park and 
recreation f r this and future genera- - r 
tions, thus n s work the culmination of ¥- Evenre Macy 
a life of publi :' ' peat os ae 

For twent Mr. Macy was a friend and a nen oe ae eee “ee pies: 
supporter of tl uund and Recreation Asso- Grainger, American composer, Kenneth Mac- 

Pa (sowan, noted dramatic critic and writer, Carl 
—" Kis Pe eae a a eee Lengel, Chief of the Music Division of the Library 
ican : 2 the “ss pis ne i aren a wee 9 eae vom si J - 
worked not o1 lion tele Gln bat will aceve Finley, Associate Editor of the New York ; 

age nde ae ee eget: Ores limes has contributed a poem. Dr. John Dewey, f 
pe Agere, 3 ele pn alone the philosopher, in a letter commending the work = | 
passes the ri ties for human happiness - ? 
ot aaeate 4) tidal hast ak iat ocoall of the Commission says “the problem { the 
oe eatin proper use of leisure time is one of r most 
‘ pressing questions and it will grow more evident 

vith every year that goes by.” 
N y . BP i It is appropriate that the Festival imber 
A aA otable \ Cal Book should tell, as it does in some detail, of t! unty 

The Wea ‘ Mowe Wosk. . Wecere- center, the building of which was first ntem- 
tion Commi rporated the statement plated because of the need of a building large 
of its past in unusually attrac- nough to house the festival. .\ description of 
tive sein bool ‘on 2 ennned leet 2 this building will appear in a later issue « LAY- 
oe, ae ; ay eee ROUND AND RECREATION 
to tell of the Vestchester County's : 
music festi ecome known through- Not Ten, But Seventy! 
out the count of the growth ot the mu- In the April issue of PLAYGROUND AN RE- 
sical groups v each year in this festival. rion the statement was made that the l’rancis 
A number by well known leaders William Bird Park at East Walpole, Massachu- 
in the arts ad to the interest of the book. setts, contains ten acres. We are glad t rrect 
Among the l l ire ilbert Stoessel, con- this error by saving that the P irk is seventy cres ] 


ductor of tl rio Society of New York in extent. 
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Magazines and 


Pamphlets 


nth” Plan 


ntaining Articles of Interest to 
‘ion Workers 

[AGAZINES 

the University of Michigan Bulle- 


t of Intramural Athletics 
1 Physical Education. March 1930 


ychology of Athletics, by Colman R. 


\ctivities, by Herman J. Nor- 


es for Folk Dances, by Laura May 


March, by Ruth Kimball 


Xules for Nebraska Ball 
March 1930 


ts for Park and Playground De- 


| Field-Houses for a Variety of Uses 


uate Recreation System in Cincin- 


g Camps, by Howard K. Menhinick 
March 1930 
, Helen M. Dauncey 


urnal, March 1930 
lic Guidance in Recreation, by 


nrich, O. M. Cap. M. A. 


National Education Association, 


C. B. Smith 


merican Association for 
3) 


Hygiene 


f Public Baths, Swimming Pools 


sathing Places 


nstruction Data, by Arthur M. 


January-February 1930 


sranch of the Institute Tree 


rker’s Bookshelf 


n Conference for Colored Workers 


March 1930 


ren’s Hour at the Movies, by Don C. 


-- by Gladys E. S. Hosmer 


ldren to Do and Make 


1 Girls 
April 1930 
mp Life, by Paul D. Hasbrough, 


ers Music 


Paul R. Hanna and Colga F. 


and Girls 


Do and to Make 


ssion of Cincinnati—Report, 


kton’s Recreation Activities, 


lease mention PLayGROUND AND 











PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


offers to you a matchless variety of fascinating 
devices, and a range of prices, that makes it fit 
in with any playground plan or appropriation 
that you may have. It will be worth your while 
to get complete information about it before 
you buy. 


Whirl Around 
—Swing Sets 
Ocean Wave 
Swing Bob 
Giant Stride 
Slides 

Chair Swings 





Louden Swing Sets 


Traveling Rings 
See-Saws 

Gym Sets 
Revolving Gym 
Combination Outfits 
Bars 


Ladders 


Horizontal 
Horizontal 


Jumping and Vault- 
ing Standards 


Football Goals 
Basket Ball Goals 
Baseball 





Backstops 
Tennis Posts 
Volley Ball Posts 


Water Equipment 





Flag Poles 


Juvenile Equipment 


Louden Combination Sets 


Write for Catalog 


of the complete Louden line of playground, 
beach and pool equipment—the most cor 


plete line of its kind ever built. 


Louden Playground Equipment 
Manufactured by J. E. Porter Corp. 


118 Broadway Ottawa, Ill. 
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at night. 
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- “DA-LITE” ILLUMINATION 


practically doubles the play-period on playgrounds, swimming pools, etc. 
a No necessity of telling Recreational Directors that many, adults especially, 
: will participate in games at night who could not do so during the day. 


Better Light at Less Cost 


There are degrees of light. The “DA-LITE” Projector approaches nearer 
100% efficiency than any other. A saving of from 50 to 75% in current con- 
sumption has been effected by them when replacing other types; and the 
original cost much less. 


Let us tell you about its patented and exclusive features—adjustability 
and ventilation, not to be had on any other projector. 


An installation of “DA-LITES” last Summer made possible horse-racing 


Ask for catalog of either playground devices or equipment for swimming pools and bathing beaches. 


AMERICAN PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 


Anderson, Indiana 

















EVERYBODY’S FANCY 
LIGHTLY TURNS TO 
PITCHING SHOES 


Warm sunny days 

. birds singing . . 
horseshoes ringing 

- everybody’s fancy 
lightly turns to 
pitching shoes. 





Diamond Official 
Pitching Shoes con- 
form exactly to re 
quirements of Na- 
tional Horseshoe 
Pitching Association. 
Also Diamond Ju- 
niors and Diamond 


Accessories (stakes 

- courts .. carry- 
ing cases ruled 
books . . percentage 


charts, etc.) 


Write for infor 
mation 


DIAMOND CALK HORSESHOE 
COMPANY 
4610 Grand Ave. 





Duluth, Minn. 




















Theatre Tours The Passion Play Dance Tours 


Are you planning to go abroad? 
Write CDL TRAVEL BUREAU 
Travel Department of 
CHURCH AND DRAMA LEAGUE OF AMERICA, Inc. 
289 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Puppet Tour All Services Free Music Tour 




















PLAYGROUND 
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Sacramento Recreation Department—Annual 
1929 

Report of Special Committee on the Parole Problem 
(New York State) 
Physical Education Bibliography—Compiled by Physical 
Education Majors, University of Washington 
Hamilton Report, 
1929 

Athletic Guide—Elementary Schools—Los Angeles City 
School District 

Union County Park Commission—Standards for Athletic 
Fields Used in the Union County Park System 

Report of the Secretary and Superintendent of the High- 
land Park East Park District of Highland Park, 
Illinois, 1929 


With the | Women’s 
Division, N.A.A.F. 


On April Ist, the Women’s Division of the 
National Amateur 
annual meeting in 


Report, 


Playgrounds’ Association—Annual 


Athletic Federation held its 

3oston immediately preced- 
ing the convention of the American Physical Edu- 
cation Association. The morning and afternoon 
meetings, open to members only, were given over 
to committee reports and to a discussion of busi- 
ness. It was announced that funds had been se- 
cured for the employment of a field secretary. The 
evening meeting was open to the public and many 
of the physical educators who had gathered for 
the meeting of the A. P. E. A. seized the oppor- 
tunity to hear Dr. Howard Savage of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 
whose report on Athletics in Schools and Col- 
leges has aroused so much interest. Dr. Savage 
spoke on the subject, Athletics for Women from 


a National Point of View. 
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Use of Leisure 
(Continued from page 164) 
The errors of this pale highbrowism may be as 
pathetic in their unwholesomeness as the opposite 
of a lowbrowism engaged exclusively 
soth fail. 


the lowbrow is easier to 


primitivism 


with the appetites and the senses. 


The gross error of 


correct for it is perceived with shock. The tradi- 
tions of all civilization are against it. The less 
suspected error of the highbrow is encased in 


respectability It afflicts the sensitive and the 


discriminating who are always trying to live up 
to what prestige-people declare to be the best. 
The sedentary mind worker may most require 
plain, primitive, physical romping. 


It will prob- 


ably do him more good than some of the more 


anaemic entertainments, which merely again over- 
exercise, in a new way, what is already over- 
worked, instead of exercising or expressing those 
natural impulses of the human organism which 
too long neglected foster a mysterious restlessness 
that is like a mental toxin loose in the soul. 
rhere is another kind of tyranny in recreation 
which is caught rather than imposed. Too often 
we take our pleasures in the way that “everyone 
is doing it.” This prescription is good for a 
trial or experimental taste but it seldom rests on 
Our leisure activities 
Just 


a good personal diagnosis. 
are already too faddistic and fashionable. 
when we grow to like something immensely and 
it, the 
style changes and leaves us bereft of our joy. 


begin to get a great deal of fun out of 
Our leisure, unlike our clothes, cannot be subjected 
to the constant changes of fashion and the crowd’s 
whims. Once more we must be reminded fhat 
the most buoyant and useful recreations are highly 
individualized. The fact of a mob-companionship 
or a wide current prestige will not compensate 
for the secondrate appeal to us of a transiently 
We have to have our 


dominant game or activity. 


fun for ourselves. The joy that others are getting 
in our presence is not as contagious as we would 
like to think. Let us find our own joys and keep 
them 


There 


regardless of what other folk are doing. 
is no wiser way. 

| have said that facilities should abound every- 
where. Recreation should be in the program of 
adult education as in that of schools for youth. 
The chance to learn to play or to change one’s 
kind of play at different levels of life is important. 
Most chil Most 


ldren play. men in middle life 
ie man retired in old age is the most 


ao not ry 


tically plavless object I know. 
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The BEST 
Drinking 
Fountain 


For Schoolyards, 
Playgrounds and 
Parks 


ow 


Does Not Give 





Trouble. 

Foot-Controlled. 

Self-Draining. 
Does Not Freeze. 

Another Made of Brass, 

MURDO Cc K Bronze, Iron. 

; Rustless Brass 

One of th ds of talla 





tions in 650 cities and towns Innerworks. 


in United States and Canada. 


Write for Book “A REMARKABLE OUTDOOR 
DRINKING FOUNTAIN” 


The Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co. 


In Business Since 1853 Cincinnati, Ohio 











Playground 
and 


Indoor Bats 


Ash and Hickory. 


WE ARE FEATURING A 
HICKORY BAT FOR PLAY- 
GROUND PURPOSES. HICK- 
ORY STANDS ABUSE TO A 
HIGH DEGREE. 


IF YOUR DEALER DOES 
NOT HANDLE THE CAMEL 


BRAND 
WRITE US 


M. R. Campbell, Inc. 


Tullahoma, Tenn. 
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198 STREET SHOWERS 


___ (HticcoNorMaL§coo. — 


od of Physical Fducation sari 


Be a director of Physical Education, playground supervisor, 
dancing teacher, or swimming instructor. Two-year di- 
ploma and three-year B.P.E, courses for high school gradu- 
ates, Free appointment bureau. Faculty of trained spe- 
cialists, Complete equipment. Fine dormitories, FALL 
TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 17. Catalog. 


Frances Musselman, Principal, 5026 Greenwood Avenue 
Box 560 Chicago, Illinois 











The Handcraft Book 


The P. R. A. A nounces that the revised edition of 


The Handcraft s now ready for distribution. Many 
new patterns hav en included in this book of 80 pages 
with its maz ggestions for fascinating toys and use- 
ful articles to be ide at home, school, on the playgrounds, 

the communit nt and in the summer camp. Toys 
of paper, card f 1 and cork, doll furniture, useful 
articles from r and flour bags, batik and block- 
printing work nterns, kites, paper boats, tin can articles, 
flowers, stuffed : 1 houses and carving in soap are 


few of the r ¢ r ts overs 


Price $1.50 

















The Journal of 
Health 
Physical Education 


Is Read by 


School Administrators 
Physical Education Teachers 
School Health Teachers 
Athletic Coaches 
Playground Directors 
Social Welfare Workers 
Ten issues per school year 
Subscription, $2.00 per year. 
Professional bscription, including research 
supplements, bibliographies, book reviews, member- 
ship lists, etc., $5.00 per year 


( 


Published by the 
American Physical Education 
Association 
Box 362, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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Being old is not being old in years, but it 
truly is leaving behind or losing the spirit of 
youth. The spirit of youth is eventually one of 
venturesomeness and success, curiosity and play- 
fulness, wholeheartedness in doing things and 
freedom from too much responsibility, anxiety, 
and strain. A good recreative life provides the 
opportunity through which each of these qualities 
may be invoked and heightened. Middle age, the 
most active and responsible period of life, needs 
the repairs these leisure states of mind bring 
and the energy releases they provide. [ven old 
age, with its weakened body, may take on new 
happiness and usefulness if empty time can be 
filled interestingly so as to restore color and 
quality to the life of the mind. 


Street Showers 
(Continued from page 1660) 


in issuing permits to use fire hydrants for street 
showers. Attendance records were kept by distri- 
buting mimeographed forms and a supply of 
addressed envelopes in which they were mailed to 
the office. 

With the exception of three weeks in August, 
during the /nquirer campaign, shower supervision 
was in the hands of one man. For deliveries, a 
driver and a small truck were used in addition. 
During the hectic days of the drive for more 
showers, another man was added to the force and 
the two dubbed themselves the “Knights of the 
Bath.” 

The showers were in operation about one-third 
as long this year as they should be next year, 
when it is hoped to have three hundred of them 
going during the first week in June. 

Mr. Charles H. English, expressing the senti- 
ment of the directors of the Playgrounds Asso- 
ciation, points to the street showers as “combining 
as high a recreational and health value as any 
project they have sponsored, and in proportion to 
the expense involved, affording a means of reach- 
ing many more individuals.” 

Note: Mr. English suggests that it will be 
possible to issue blue prints of the showers at 
cost if a sufficient number of requests for them 
are received. If you are interested, write Mr. 
Charles H. English, Executive Secretary, Play- 
grounds Association, 1427 Spruce Street, Phila- 


delphia, Pa. 


Keep in mind October 6-11th, the date of the 


Recreation Congress at Atlantic City 


RECREATION when writing advert 
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Drama Notes 
(Continued from page 174) 


cents for school children, general admission, fifty 
1 cents and reserved seats, one dollar. 

The Division of Recreation of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, is arranging as a part of its summer play- 
eround program to present a pageant, Rip Van 
Winkle, which the Department has worked out. 


Dorothea Nelson, Superintendent of Recreation 
writes that the Division will be glad to put the 


1 


tentative outline of the pageant at the disposal of 





other recreation departments. A few copies are 


available through the ¢ ommunity Drama Service Fully Patented It’s Great. Write on Wire Quick. Spins and Spills 
of the P. R. A. A., or the outline may be secured . 3). ee ae ee 


: 2225 North Kate Oklahoma City, Okla. 
by writing Miss Nelson at Central Park, Louts- 




















ville 
a Supplies and Projects for Home 
——_ ) " 
Music Program School and Camp Crafts 
(Continued from page 177) : 
pag kulel Including Leatherwork, Beadwork, Basketry, Clay 
Che ukulele, too, 1s popu RE, BRS CWEIVe EAC Modelling, Oil Painting, Linoleum Block Printing, 
} orchestras have been organized during the past Metalwork, Poster Card Painting, Wood Carv- 
vear, most of which have provided their own lead- ing, Ete. 
ers and conducted their own rehearsals. Nine toy 
symphonies have been formed in the past ten Primary instructions given free. Write us for catalogues 
months and 2,500 small boys and girls have 
“play. rchestra” to the accompaniment of the NATIONAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. 
} piano, or talking machine. 94 Lexington Ave. New York, N. Y. 
"1 ling the opportunity for people to listen 
to music is also considered important by the Music Tl — . —— 
agg = , 1e majority of the musical organizations are 
Division and music is frequently provided for rae 2s 
SK directed by volunteer leaders. In addition to se- 
loor contests, miniature airplane events and meter - re Pere 
2 : ‘ curing and training these leaders for the activities 
many other departmental functions. Several play- , . ; 
ang ata? of the department, leaders have been provided for 
or ve daily or weekly programs of infor- . 
gage’ - : 41 community groups. 
mal nature and others have a regular or occasional 
evening which is devoted to listening to the tal- Pet Sh as at 
ented performers and public-spirited artists of the et Show in Berkeley 
mt (Continued from page 181) 
Jinety-seven radio programs were broadcast At 12:30 the gates were opened to the public 
during the year and selected programs have been and the program began with the flag raising and 
ii .. y cl cil | s < < i 
"aaa nd amplified at a few playgrounds salute by the Boy Scouts. Then came messages 
‘ ach alii : < c « ds s J. 4 - ~ : _ 
Som these programs were given by children from the mayor and other city officials and mes- 


) a ba sages sent to the children of California by carrier 


) oy 7 
{ ia\ ounds. 








a activities form a part of the report of pigeons. At two o'clock came the chum stunts 
the Music Division. There were approximatel) which were followed by the awarding of prizes. 
300 and choruses totaling 7,500 singers who \fter that the pictures of the pets were taken and 
took part in the Christmas carol singing. Bands at four o’clock the children went home in trucks. 
were secured by the Department for the Boys’ ene 
Week program and other functions and approxi- Community Park 
mately 350 musical programs were given at events (Continued from page 183) 
of a public nature. These programs, it is believed, are taken to this camp for a period of ten weeks 
are directly responsible for the increased interest during the summer and are given treatment. 
in the musical activities of the department and the Armco Park is not a show place. No attempt 
formation of many musical groups outside. has been made to build anything ornate but ever 
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STATE FORESTS 





PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


(THE BEST THAT CAN BE BUILT) 
Send for Our Catalog A. 





Slides 
Strides 
Teeters 
Swings 
Ladders 
Merry-Go- 
Rounds 


CHICAGO GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 


1835 W. Lake 





Ocean Waves 
Merry-Whirls 
Circle Bars 
Rocking Boats 


Combination 
Frames 


Benches 


Chicago, IIl. 




















Do You Know About This 
Opportunity? 


“It has helped me greatly in my work” 
is the testimony of many of the people who 
last year took the correspondence course for 
summer playground workers. 


In thirteen chapters, including ten lessons, 
information is presented to meet the needs 
of playground workers along the line of 
activities in the program, for leadership and 
administration principles, history and theory 
of play. An opportunity is given those tak- 
ing the course to test their knowledge by 
answering questions appended to each chap- 
ter. <A certificate is awarded on satisfactory 
completion of the course 


The course, including seven booklets and 
the COTTeESPO! cle nce service, iS $10.00. 


Address National Recreation School 
Playground and Recreation Association 
of America 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York City 











mention PLAYGROUND 


effort has been made to retain the beauty with 
which Nature endowed it and especially to pre- 
serve the many magnificent trees on the property. 
The development was planned with the idea of 
serving the entire community. It has progressed 
gradually but in keeping with local needs. 


State Forests 
(Continued from page 185) 
tributed in cash, material or labor by private or 
public cooperation. 

Arrangements for a more exhaustive study of 
the Mount Hood area in Oregon were made fol- 
lowing the report of the special committee whose 
appointment by the Secretary of Agriculture was 
mentioned a year ago. A comprehensive plan for 
the development of this area is being prepared by 
men of outstanding experience in such problems. 
The Mount Hood situation is merely an example 
of a condition which is rapidly developing in other 
national forests. The increased leisure of the 
American people, the growth of automobile and 
other travel and of interest in outdoor things, the 
changes in modes of life which accentuate the need 
and demand for greater recreational facilities, all 


tend to enlarge the social and economic importance 
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of the national forests as public playgrounds and 
treasure houses of scenic, wild life, and other nat- 
ural values. A large responsibility is thus created. 
for the conservation and development of such 
values in proper coordination with timber produc- 
tion, stream-flow protection, and like forms of 
usefulness. Sound technical planning and direc- 
tion of development is necessary to assure against 
unwise occupancy or modification of notable areas. 

The year marked the initiation of steps to pre- 
serve permanently within the national forests 
specimen areas of virgin timber representing the 
major forest types of each region, so that there 
may be preserved for scientific reference and 
study a well-chosen series of examples of the bio- 
logical balances or complexes which originally 
obtained. Promiscuous recreational use of such 
areas would alter their character, and so defeat 
their purpose, but to provide for the forms of rec- 
reation for which wilderness surroundings are 
essential a second series of much larger areas is 
now being selected and established, within which 
primitive conditions of subsistence, habitation, 
transportation, and environment will permanently 
be maintained to the fullest practicable degree. 


The New Teacher 
(Continued from page 190) 
tunity to choose things that add to the enjoyment 
of life. Leisure time activities must have’ mean- 
ing; they must not be an opiate. The right use 
of leisure implies forms of participation involving 
skill. This holds for adults as well as children. 


Character Building 


Progressive education is contributing to char- 
acter building in that it has put action into the 
curriculum ; has introduced the learner to concrete 
experience, and has helped children in school to 
make their own laws and obey them, to stick to 
their jobs, to impose the necessary drill on them- 
selves, to recognize leaders in those who have 
earned recognition, said George A. Coe, formerly 
of Columbia University. Continuing, he said in 
substance: The teacher controls the child’s en- 
vironment in school and selects the materials with 
which he works. This selection is made on the 
basis of adult standards and understanding of 
good and evil. Thus the teacher has character as 
a distant end in mind, not just as a process in 
the present 

What about the ‘carry over’ value of school ex- 

















Licensed under Patents 
of October 23, 1923 
March 25, 1924 


The children need 
no watching on the 


Junglegym 


So naturally does the Junglegym appeal to 
the children’s natural instinct to climb and 
play in groups, that supervision is not neces- 
sary. With graduated bars only a short 
distance apart on all sides, it is absolutely 
safe as well. The magnet of the playground. 


“Junglegym”’’ Trade Mark 
Registered United States 
Patent Office 


No. 2 Junglegym—capacity 75 children. 


Junglegym 
Junior 


Steel 
or 


Wood 





Junglegym’s little brother. The same prin- 
ciple and construction, but for the smaller 
children from 3 to 8. 


P Playground Department 
Chicopee, Mass. 
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“PLAYMAKER” 


SAND TABLE AND SAFETY BENCHES 


“PLAYMAKER” MODERNIZES 
THE PLAYGROUND 


“Playmaker’’ introduces a new type of equip- 
ment which has proved highly successful on some 
of the country’s major playgrounds. “Playmaker”’ 
equipment permits freedom of action and en- 
courages constructive thinking, two vital factors 
in modern juvenile training. It catches the youth- 
ful imagination and gives play a purpose. 


Playground officials have been quick to ap- 
prove ‘Playmaker’’ construction and workman- 
ship which have set new high standards of safety 
and durability. This equipment is now available 
to you. Arn illustrated folder which will tell you 
how “Playmaker’’ meets your requirements for 
occupational playthings of the character building 
type will be sent to you promptly on request. 
Write for it to-day. 








DENNISON PLAY EQUIPMENT CO. 








READING, 


MASSACHUSETTS 














perience? Each 
school prepares a child for later life because he is 
not outside the experience, he is within it. Yet 
the automatic transfer of traits is not easy. If 
we are to have 
made acquainted with many and diverse life prob- 
lems. 


experience in the progressive 


this transfer, the pupil must be 


We must go beyond the pupil to the parent 
who is helping to create the subtle taken-for- 
granted ways that constantly influence childhood. 
There must be inquiry between school and parent ; 
and the parent must reconsider his own tacit as- 
sumptions regarding respectability, conventions, 
good, and evil. It is up to the parent. 


A Confession of Faith 
(Continued from page 191) 
the reasons for this are too numerous to detail, in 
general they derive from the inevitably selfish in- 
terest of the coach in a winning team, and from 
his relatively ephemeral interest in the good repute 
of the college. 

14. Negatively, I do not believe there is any 
obligation on the part of the college to furnish 


the general public with substitutes for the circus, 
the prize fight, and the gladiatorial combat. 

15. Despite the popular conviction to the con- 
trary, I do not believe that there are convincing 
statistics to prove the supposed advertising value 
of successful athletic teams. Certainly many of 
the institutions which have grown most rapidly 
have not had successful teams, and conversely, 
not a few which have been conspicuous in the 
athletic world have grown slowly or not at all. 

16. I do not believe the possible benefit gained 
by a few men trained for spectacular contests is 
an adequate offset for the time and money in- 
vested, the distortion of social and educational 
values, both inside and outside the college, and 
the unequivocal loss to the mass of undergraduates 
arising from the concentration of interest in the 
athletic exploitation of a favored few. 

17. I do not believe in segregating men at a 
training table or in training quarters. Experience 
shows that it is not necessary in order to produce 
winning teams, and it also testifies to an inevitable 
distortion of values both for the men segregated 
and for the college community which counten- 
ances the practice. 
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BOOK 


Book Reviews 


Dr. William G. Vinal, director of the Nature 
Guide School at Hudson, Ohio, has provided us 
with the following delightful reviews of four 
has designated as new books 


“As 


he writes, “for outdoor 


books whi h he 


outdoor recreation leaders. this is 


for 
the time of the vear,”’ 
leaders to charge their batteries of enthusiasm for 
the wilderness it may not be amiss to bring to the 
of PLAYGROUND AND 
types of books that 
As a matter of 


attention of the readers 


RECREATION four distinct 
should be added to the box ikshelf. 
fact they are stimulating for any educator whether 
he be outdoor minded or one who habitually builds 


up passive resistance to such inner stirrings.” 


CAMPING AND EpucaTion by Bernard S. Mason, De- 
partment of Sociology, Ohio State University. Pref- 
ace by Elbert K. Fretwell. Selected for publication 


ety 
by the Department of Education, Redbook Magazine 
) Y. City) by a Committee of 


(230 Park Ave., 


Awards. $3.00 

As the author says, “The summer camp, if it is worthy, 
is one of the greatest socializing, humanizing, civilizing 
factors which can enter the life of a boy or girl. . .. 
To this end the planning must be with instead of for, and 
the main compulsion the compulsion of interest.” Mr. 
Mason has gone at his thesis from a scientific angle. He 
materials by a personal study of campers, 


1 


has collected his 

interests and reactions. Although the book is interesting 
reading it is one that should be taken up when one has 
time to reflect. It is a “pre-season text” to be studied 


not only by leaders looki 


forward-] 


ng campward, but by all other 


St Wire Boys By George T. Miller 
EK. P. Dutton and Co. $2.50 

The story an educational agency has unusual possi- 
bilities ntrast between it and a sermon or lecture 
is both refre ig and enlightening. The ordinary leader 
ot yout ls back because possibly he thinks of-the 
ability to tell a story as a brand of black magic. With 
some such defense | n becomes forgetful of the power 
at hand. Now comes a book to make the art simple. 
Anyone who is willing to give serious attention to the 
study may follow the author’s recipes step by step. The 
writer became interested in story telling in a boys’ camp. 
Here was a gang of live wire boys gathered about a camp 
fire. The |! were free. They could put “thumbs down” 
on the next story hour. The author went to work by the 
trial and error method. Then he tabulated 54,000 an- 
swers to questionnait Fortunately, the rest of us do 


not have t 


through the same painstaking work. It 
has been de | 


results have been set forth in usa- 


ble form. Because it s been written, the story should 
be a more powerful agent in education. 
Boyw Leaves f1 a Camp Director’s Diary. By 
\. E. Hamilton The John Day Company, New 
Yor $2.50 
fo A. E. H Such a book could only have been writ- 
ten in the lderness with boys. You have taken off his 


veneer. You have brushed aside his environment of 
skirts, balloon tires, and water-tight apartments. You 
have taken him right into camp. You have studied him 
as he is in nature. It seems to me that boyology is much 
like biology. Too much organization will prevent the 


understanding of the very things we wish to make clear. 
You throw the reader into the way of life, as it is. By 
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for your 


SUMMER 
PLAYGROUND 
WORK 


ISTEN to these marvelous Victor 
recordings from your own song 
book. Marvelous symphonic accom- 
paniments to the songs you will be 
using ... made under the guidance 
of your director of national music, 
A. D. Zanzig. These songs are par- 
ticularly valuable to you. They are 
prepared especially for your use 
on matchless Victor Records. 


List Price $275 
less Radiotrons. 


Song of the Volga Boatmen (Russian)—2. Going Through Lorraine 
(French) 


1. Kye Song of St. Bride (English)—2. The Keeper (English) 

1. Morning Comes Early( Slovakian)—2. Song of the Seasons( Hungarian) 
he 
l 
l 


Allelulia (German)—2. Tira Tomba Utalian) 


. Dreaming—2. Plowing (Buchanan-Parish) 
. Andulko (Czecho)—2. Rada Song (Czecho) 


There are also many other recordings of folk and 


familiar songs for patterns for singing. 


Hear, too, these new Victor Recordings —stirring 
folk dances for playground use. 


The Old Mole (English) 

The Merry Merry Milkmaids (English) 
Speed the Plow (English) 

Old Noll’s Jig CEnglish) 
Amplified—Re-Recording 

1. Money Musk No. 1.—2.MoneyMusk No.2. 
Virginia Reels. 2. Miss McCloud’'s Reel. 
3. Old Dan Tucker. 4. Pop Goes the Weasel 
Come Let Us Be Joyful 

1. Broom Dance. 2. Brummel Schottisch 
Little Man in a Fix 

The Hatter 





Victor Radio-Electrola 
RE-75. List Price 
less Radiotrons. 


Klappdans 
Shoemaker’s Dance 


These and many more are available from your Victor 
Dealer. Play them on the new Victor Radio-Electrola 
for perfect reproduction. 
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reading and experiencing he will finally acquire the prin- 
ciples which can be applied to arising problems of youth. 
Boyways is like a cook book in that it offers recipes— 


true and tried. When a leader is in doubt he can safely 
turn to it for suggestions. Each item will restore his 
optimism of boys. I regret that there is not an index 
with such words as inferiority complex, rainy days, swell- 


Every leader should read BOY- 
ntends to scale the Chinese wall of 


head, and wet s 
WAYS, whether he 


conventionality or not. He will find much of practical 
suggestion, and what’s more, he may be lured into adven- 
tures with boys in the woods. 


Hotmway MEApow by Edith M. Patch, Macmillan Com- 


pany. 

There is a dearth of satisfactory nature stories for 
children. That is why Holiday Meadow will be warmly 
received by teacher the elementary grades. I like the 
stories about Magna and Daucus and all the rest at Holi- 
day Meadow, because they talk truthfully. It is just as 
Miss Patch says s ippily about Wejack the Ground- 
hog: “When he t he did not speak in words. He 
spoke in whistles [ also like the stories because they 


are informational author ‘cies to write about such 





common place things as timothy and snowflakes. Now 

and then she leaves something for the reader to do. The 

style of the book stir ne’s uughts. Whatever Miss 

Patch writes is th tl iecicinn g about. Thanks are due 

Miss Patch for t e time in the midst of her scientific 

investigations t rite stories for children. 

THE PARENTS’ BOOKSHEL! American Library Associa- 
tion, Chi ag iS 

This valuable list books and pamphlets on various 
phases of child life been made valuable to parents and 
workers with Idren by its classification and the de- 
scriptive matter mpanying each title. The material 
is Classified under the following headings Training His 
Parents; His M md Social Development; His Phys- 
ical Well Bein hing Him Right Sex Attitudes; 
Safeguarding His Nerves; His Work and His Play; De- 
veloping His Imagination; Developing His Spirit of Rev- 
erence and I/nculcating 1 Manners 
PAPER Toys, Book No. 2. By Anna E. Pauli. Manual 

Arts Press, Peoria, Ill. $1.40. 

This very attractive book with its many illustrations and 
diagrams, tells how t nstruct from inexpensive con- 
struction paper three dimension toys which will stand 
alone. The book is part cron well adapted to the needs 
of children from eight to twelve years of age. Among 
the toys for y rections are given: jack-in-box, 
clown, Indian girl, Chinese boy, Colonial lady, Dutch 
boy, old witch, el nt and many others. 

EVERYTHING Ft BASKI MAKING. Louis Stoughton 
Drake, Incorporated, 38 Everett Street, Allston, 
3oston, Massachusetts. $.15 

This catalogue of basketry material not only contains 
information regarding price lists but is helpful in suggest- 
ing the great variet f articles which can be made with 
basketry reed ar n giving directions for making a 
number of them 
A GuIve To W NG Proyects, Paul V. Woolley. 

Manual Arts Pr Peoria, Illinois. $1.00 

In this book Mr. Woolley has listed the woodworking 
projects found in t form of drawing and descriptive 
matter in 2,000 pages of 118 books. About 1,500 differ- 
ent projects have been indexed with references to the 
books in which thi re to be found. This is an exceed- 
ingly valuable gu to the handcraft worker. 

BALLOONS AND | oN GAMI Wyandot Company, 
Wyandot Building, Galion, Ohio. Free. 

Balloon races and balloon blowing contests have been 
popular features of the social recreation program. A 


balloon games and stunts which 
ind in Balloons and Balloon Games. 


number of sugge 
are novel are to be 


PLAY AND PLAy MATERIALS FOR THE PRE-SCHOOL CHILD, 
By Harriet Mitchell. Canadian Council on Child 
Welfare, Ottawa, Canada. $.25. 

An exceedingly helpful booklet for the mother and for 
workers with children of pre-school age is this illustrated 
pamphlet which discusses first, the subject of play and 
play materials and the play needs of the child from birth, 

discussion of the play room follows and practical sug- 
gestions for furnishings are offered. The section on the 
home playground which completes the booklet contains the 
plans for backyard playgrounds prepared by W. C. Batch- 
elor, Superintendent of Recreation in Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A MANUAL OF THE STAGE SWITCH- 
D. Appleton and Com- 


THEATRE LIGHTING 
BOARD. By Louis Hartmann. 
pany, New York. $2.00. 

For nearly thirty years Louis Hartmann has collabor- 
ated with David Belasco in stage productions famous for 
their lighting effects. He therefore speaks with authority 
on the subject of stage lighting and the material he pre- 
sents will be useful for both professional and amateur 
needs. There are many illustrations showing the con- 
struction of the equipment described. 

PLAYS AND PAGEANTS FOR THE CHURCH AND SCHOOL, 
Selected and edited by Marie W. Johnson. The 
3eacon Press, Inc., Boston, Mass. $2.00 

The fifteen simple plays and pageants presented in this 
book have been produced successfully in church schools in 
different parts of the country, in many cases with limited 
facilities. Suggestions are offered for costumes and set- 
tings. 
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